











Strau! , condemned to death, for daring to his son, 
Prince Albert; and all the feats nd anteention of te Seniiy 
did not save the fair young creature from the scaffold. The 
princely tyranny so created soon shewed its fatal effects on the 
} morals of the high-born class itself. Flatterers argued that if 
| crowned heads were allowed to adopt a particular form of 
marriage, not legal with subjects, they also were not bound to 
| conform to the monogamic principles of the lower classes, but 
| might marry in mo! atic fashion over and above the ordi- 
}nary way. The insidious advice was listened to with pleasure 
| by several princes, who forthwith carried out the new doctrine 
| by taking second wives ad legem morganaticam. Landgrave 
| Philip of Hesse, one of the champions of the Reformation, was 
| among the first to inaugurate the new fashion. This was be- 
|fore he had been made acquainted with the teachings of 
| Luther; for he had no sooner become a Protestant than he be- 
| gan to feel scruples as to the righteousness of the second mar- 
\riage. He accordingly consulted the most eminent of the new 
| Reformers, soliciting them to state their opinion on the subject ; 
and Dr. Martin Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, Corvinus, Adam, 
and Melander, replied to the appeal in the following curious 
declaration, dated July 1539, and signed by all of them : 

“ We cannot advise that the licence of marrying more wives 

than one be publicly introduced, and, as it were, ratified by 
jlaw. If anything were allowed to be known on the subject, 
| your Highness easily comprehends that it would be understood 
jand received as a precept, whence much scandal and many 
| difficulties would arise. Your Highness should be pleased to 
| consider the excessive scandal; that the enemies of the Gospel 
would exclaim that we are like the Anabaptists, who have 
| adopted the practice of polygamy, and that the Evangelicals, 
jas the Turks, allow themselves the licence of plurality of 
| wives..... But in certain cases, there is room for dispen- 
sation. For example, if any one, detained captive in a foreign 
country, should there take to himself a second wife, for the 
good of his body and health In this and like cases, we do not 
know by what reason a man could be condemned who marries 
an additional wife, with the advice of his pastor; not with the 
purpose of introducing a new law, but of satisfying his own 
necessity, Nevertheless, even in this case, the marriage ought 
| to take place secretly, so that no scandal may arise.” The up- 
shot was, that Landgrave Philip of Hesse kept his second mor- 
ganatic spouse, and induced others to do the like. 
The above strange document, the genuineness of which has 
ten often doubted, but with no show of reason, was published 
for the first time in 1679, by the Elector Palatine, Charles Lud- 
wig, son of the unhappy “ winter-king” of Bohemia, and 
brother of famous Prince Rupert. Even at this period, the 
custom of marrying a morganatic spouse, over and above the 
first wife, had not tallen entirely into abeyance; but being in 
. bad repute, the elector thought of propitiating public opinion 

* Anne os Cent eee Oe aneee by an appeal to the Fathers of the Protestant Church, His 

yeorge ifford, third Karl of Cum and, eh Eil- bor . ae ; y ove r . ; 

phere time for his literary and military abilities. She was a | Highness had been married for several years to the Princess 
lady of much spirit and force of character, and of considerable ac- | . , ' 
complishments. Her literary works, consisting of memoirs of her- | honour, Maria von Degenfeld, and resolved to unite himself to 
self and family, yet remain in manuscript, a prey to the mice in| ler in morganatic fashion. He did so with considerable 
the muniment room of the castle. She erected monuments to the | solemnity, notwithstanding the protest of his wife and her 
poets Spenser and Daniels, the latter of whom was her tutor. Her | friends ; but maintaining to the Jast that his second union was 
dismantled castles, of which she had four in Westmoreland alone— | perfectly legal, aceording to the ancient laws of Germany in 


Appleby, Brough, Pendragon, and Brougham—were rebuilt and | ,. . i ; Maria v 1 * 
om | by her in defiance of the mandate of Cromwell. Whitaker | respect to princes. Maria von Degenfekl brought her mor 








Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trams mare currunt. 
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SKIPTON CASTLE. 
“ Build me a portal to o’erlook the burgh ; 
And carve aloft upon its highest cope, 
The motto of our House; proclaiming far 
And wide through all the region of the land, 
Where dwells the rumour of our ancient name, 
A sign that its authority and rule 
Prevails and shall endure from this time forth.” 
So spake Anne Clifford,* proudest of her race— 
And straightway rose the pile encrownéd now 
With letters sharp and clear against the sky : 
DeEsORMAIS 

Alas, for human foresight! 

Time rolls relentless on in measured round, 
And strands full many a purpose on his shores ; 
Filed are the Cliffords their ancestral pile ; 
A cicerone shows you what remains, 
While locomotives whistle past the walls, 
And cattle-drovers haggle in the streets. 


| Charlotte of Hesse, when he fell in love with her lady of 





the same kind. Without of the mo tic 
of William Hi c Dake at Citwcester, with the aaa 
Dowager of Waldegrave, September 6, 1766, which is of no 


— importance, or that of his brother, the Duke of Cum- 
land, with Lady Ann Luttrell, on October 2, 1771, which is 
scarcely more ry oe although in virtue of it a certain 
lady continues to claim some ten million sterling from the 
British crown, there remains the notable match between the 
sixth son of George IIL, the Duke of Sussex, and Lady Au- 
gusta Murray, daughter of the Earl of Dunmore. 

The -ceremony took place at Rome, in the presence 
of an English clergyman, April 4, 1793, and, to leave no doubt 
of its legality, was repeated at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
December 5, 1794. The union, which only became known 
some time afterwards, was declared illegal and invalid by the 
English ecclesiastical court, as being contrary to the Royal 
Marriage Act of 1772; but the question having been vevtved in 
later times, great doubts were expressed by the most eminent 
jurists whether the annulment of the union was not the most 
illegal part of the whole proceeding. The offspring of the 
duke’s marriage were two children, Augustus Frederick, born 
June 13, 1794, and Augusta Emma, born August 11, 1801. 
The former entered the army at an early age, under the name 
| of Augustus d’ Este, and gradually rose to the rank gf colonel. 
| He lived at first a very retired life; but the successive deaths 

of the elder sons of George [IL opening the perspective of the 
throne of Great Britain to the Duke of Sussex, he put his claim 
to legitimacy prominently forward. He did so particularly in 
the year 1830, during the season of general political agitation. 
The claim excited great interest among continental jurists, on 
account of the involved succession to the kingdom of Hanover ; 
and a whole legion of books and pamphlets were ushered into 
the world at the time, discussing the pretensions of Colonel 
@Este. Two of the most eminent German lawyers, Kluber 
and Zachariiil, declared themselves strongly in favour of the 
colonel’s claim, and even assisted in bringing the question be- 
fore the Frankfort diet, where, however, it was silently 
dropped, in consequence of a hint from Prussia. When the 
Duke of Cumberland ascended the throne of Hanover, withno 
| successor but a blind son, the discussion was again revived, 
| Colonel WEste going so St as to present himself before the 
| Hanoverian chamber of nobles, in 1834, with the demand to be 
| admitted as member of the royal family, and prospective heir 
|} to the crown. Threats of assassination, it is said, forced him 
to leave Hanover; whereupon he went to Berlin, in 1836, to 
lay his case before the king of Prussia, Frederick William IIL, 
himself morganatically married. The king received him on 
the footing ofa prince, but did nothing for him ; and so the 
affair ually dropped, and was forgotten. Nevertheless, the 
Hanoverian liberal party—never reconciled to the arbitrary 
rule of the House of Cumberland—are understood to have se- 
cret hopes that some change will take place one day in favour 
of the descendant of the Duke of Sussex. 

The most notable morganatic marriages of recent years 
have been those of the late king of Prussia (just alluded to), of 
the king of Denmark, of Archduke John of Austria, and of 
several princes of the royal Bavarian family. The 
of the king of Prussia with the Countess Augusta von Harrach, 
cele November 9, 1824, made considerable noise at the 
time, on account of the bride being a zealous Roman Catholic, 








: Praadbey | ganatic husband fourteen children, nearly all boys, who bore | and believed to be a pupil of the Jesuits. The young wife, 
poe ea aoe ae ey “ane dled ct thy | the title of Counts of the Palatinate. But the son of the elec-| born August 20, 1800, soon acquired an extraordinary influenos 
age of 89, A.D. 1675. History records the answer she gave to Wil- |tor by Charlotte of Hesse succeeded to the throne without 


liamson, Charles the Second’s secretary of State, who had pre- | protest. : 
sumed to nominate a candidate for her borough of Appleby :— I strongly against the open bigamy of 
have been bullied,” she wrote, “by a us r; I have been neg- | and agh 

lected by a court ; but I will not be di to by @ subject: your | Germany, his was the last invol 
men shan’t stand. "—The Cliffords were s mighty y. From | of the empire, the custom was not more 
Skipton to Brougham, a distance of 70 miles,—almost the whole of Polish kir tri ed the ‘ 
this district once belonged to them. The oldest remaining pi] = seen eee 

of their castle at Skipton are supposed to be of the Edwardian | came very unpopular 
period; but the foundations of the structure belong to the time of Portugal, 
the Norman. 


tinuéd to flourish 
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MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 


the realm. 


and of ten witnesses, and the offspring of such union were | value as that of the ordinary matrimonial union. 


was the third form of matrimonial union, the usus. To con- | 
stitute it binding in law, no forms or ceremonies whatever | 
were required, but merely twelve months’ uninterrupted coha- | 
bitation. }ceed him on the throne. 
With the overturn of the mighty empire of the Caesars, Ro- | titioned the emperor,,Charle 


enamoured of his young wife, the duke after a while deter 


As a first step to this effect he pe 


Christendom, the coemtio got into tashion with German princes | cession to his children. 
and nobles. The Roman secondary form of marriage was 
found to be extremely convenient to counteract the effects of | 
the lex salica, and the absence of a law of p 
thus there arose, not long after the fall of 
the Lombards, and afterwards in the Teutonic empire north of | 
the Alps, the matrimonium ad morgengabam, or, as subsequently 
called, ad morganaticam. Thé barbaric word was of Lombard 
origin ; an allusion to the ancient German custom of making a 
resent to the newly married wife the morning after the cele- 
ration of the nuptials—literally, a“ morning-gift.” According 
to this new form of matrimonial union, a revival of the coemtio, 
a German prince or great noble, when allying himself to a per- 
son of inferior rank, conferred only his hand, but not his title 
and fortune; or at least not more than was conveyed of the 
y a9 in the Morgengade, the free gift on or after the wedding- 
ay. } 
In Germany, about the fifteenth century, the matrimonia ad 
legem morganaticam contracta came to be greatly in fashion with 
younger sons of royal and princely houses. At the death of 
Duke William of Brunswick-Lineburg, in 1490, his seven sons, 
among whom, according to custom, the land was to be divided, 
made a common ment, to the effect that only one should 
take unto himself a princely consort, and the rest be content 


his Highness disregarded, they concluded a family pact amon 


children of Elizabeth Schurman. Against this decided) 


, same time his demand for the grant of a title to his 


other side, energetically opposed this declaration of 
— it as the basis of —! law in matrimon 
should be Ebenbirtigkeit (equality of birth), an 


hee 


the welfare of the realm. The em , thor leaning per- 
with morganatic spouses. The lot for a royal bride fell on the sonally towards the cause of Duke Anton Ulrich, was forced at 
sixth son, Prince George, who accordingly married a high-born length to gi 


princess; while his eldest brother remained a bachelor, and the 
others took refuge in vulgar alliances ad morgengabum. The 
fourth son, Prince Frederick, was fortunate in his choice, for, 
marrying the beautiful daughter of his private secretary, he 
had a numerous family, the descendants of which prosper to 
this day, as Barons von Lineburg. As customs gradually be- The important question of the validit 

come law, so did the system of morganatic marriages in course marriages, as re s the claim of child 
of time produce a royal code of matrimony, in which the mar- and property of the father 
nage of princes with persons of lower rank 


fanatic form, was subjected to high pe 
respected the fair sex thus iri The barbaric law was Duchess of Kendal; and though 
Agee oped carried into e Duke Ernest of Ba-| ted in Lord C 8 
varia, in the year 1416, had a beautiful girl, Agnes Berhauer of | 


body of Seno and sovereign princes, and 
the rights of succession of the duke’s children. 


Lath 


of 
ren to 








Public opinion, meanwhile, had declared itself 
Prince Charles Lud 5 


con 
a plurality of wives. Out 
successful. Several 
ice of morganatic bigamy, but be- 
consequence: and King Emmanuel of 
who died in 1580, and left a son by a morgamatic 
union, utterly failed in getting him adopted by the states of 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the matrimo- 


nium ad legen morganaticam came to attract the attention of 
The ancient Romans had three forms of marriage—the con- | the highest legal authorities in Europe, owing to an attempt, 


Sarreatio, the coemtio, and the usus. The first was a civil as|on the part of a German prince, to destroy the civil conse- 
well as religious contract, effected in the presence of a priest | quences of such marriage-contract, and to give it the same 

Duke An- 
patrimé et matrimi. Less dignified and important in the eyes | ton Ulrich of Saxe-Meimingen, in the year 1711, united himself 
of the law was the coemtio. It was a merely civil engage- | ad morganaticum to Elizabeth Schurman, the beautiful daugh- 
ment, completely binding, yet conferring not the honour of the | ter of a captain in the army, a lady of superior education, and 
patrimi and matrimi on ihe children. Still less honourable | exquisite tenderness of mind. Becoming more and more 


mined to make her his full and real consort, so as to lift her up 
to the rank of duchess, and enable her and his children to suc- 


8 VL, to grant the title of Princess 
man laws and customs were diffused all over Europe, and | of the Empire to her; and while the appeal was pending, he 
while the confarreatio was adopted by nearly all the rest of} made such arrangements as he thought would secure the suc- 
Thereupon a violent storm arose in 
the princely world of Germany, every family protesting against 
the contemplated desecration of high-born privileges. Loudest 
rimogeniture ; and | in their protests were the princes of Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Anhalt, 
Rome, first among | and Saxe-Eisenach, the nearest heirs to Duke Anton Ulrich, in 
the absence of legitimate offspring ; and seeing their advice to 


themselves, declaring all morganatic marriages ineffectual, 
even if changed into ordinary alliances, and pledging each 
other to oppose, if necessary by arms, the advent of any of the 
y ille- 
gal pact, the duke appealed to the emperor, ee at the 


emperor wavered long in giving his reply. The most emi- 
nent lawyers of Europe were unanimous in asserting for Duke 
Anton Ulrich the full power to marry either princess or com- 
moner, and to instal his consort in all the rights and privileges 
of a real wife,as well as to give the same rights to the children 
of such union. The sovereign princes of the empire, on the 
ciple, 
there 
protesti 

against any infringement of this law as utterly pernicious 0 


ve way to the pressure exercised upon him by the 

declared against 
The German kaiser having vanished from the world, and the | ing alpine songs 
empire being dead, this decision, though confirmed by the diet | beautiful; but merely what people call interesting; the arch- 
of 1747, is probably at present but a piece of waste paper. | duke thought she ‘was the most interesting creaturg he had 


over her aged husband, whom she seemed to govern entirely ; 
and there were not wanting sinister rumours that she intended 
to lead him over to the faith of Rome. The excitement crea- 
ted by this rumeur threatened to be dangerous, and to allay it, 
the countess, in 1826, embraced Protestantism. She was crea- 
ted thereupon Princess of Leignitz, and took part in all official 
fétes and assemblies as the declared consort of the king. Even 
after his majesty’s death, in 1840, she was treated with the great- 
est respect by his successor and all the members of the royal fa- 
mily; and even had the honour of being inserted in the Alma- 
nach de Gotha, though only in the rear of legitimate prince- 
hood, as cewre morganatique. Less honour has fallen to the 
share of anether mor, tic consort, the spouse of his —— 
of Denmark. King erick VII, now reigning, contra a 
| on the 7th of August 1850, amorganatic union with Lola Ras- 
| mussen, whilom a milliner’s apprentice of Hanover, then a lad 
out of a at Hamburg, and finally—as the Gentleman's 
Magazine of October 1850 quaintly reports it—* well known to 
the Copenhagen corps of officers.” la Rasmussen is said to 
have become acquainted with the king, her husband, on the 
occasion of a violent conflagration in one of the main streets 
of Copenhagen, when she took active part in working the 
pumps. She is not beautiful, but of great energy of mind, and 
is known to exercise considerable influence in the government 
of Denmark. Soon after the celebration of the marriage, she 
was elevated to the rank of Countess of Danner, and the in- 
come of several large domains assigned to her. King Frede- 
rick was married twice before his union with the countess, 
and in both cases his consorts—the first, a princess of Den- 
mark, the second, a duchess of Mecklenburg—obtained 
ration on account of cruelty. The matrimon' 
to be ry reversed. & will 
One of the most curious m ic marri of modern 
times has been that of the late Aechduke John of Austria, the 
famous Lord Protector of Germany during the stormy days of 
1848. Archduke John, born January 20,-1782, the sixth son 
of the Emperor Leopold IL of Austria, distinguished himself . 
early in the anti-Napoleonic wars, vy, which he organised 
life and manners, 


the insurrectionary movement of the Tyrol and the alpine 
Becoming thus —- with popular 
he never lost his fondness for it; but at the end of the war re- 














a sepa 
ial action is said 








countries of the Vorarlberg. 


tired to a small country-house near Gritz, there to enjoy the 
of rural life. He made frequent hunting excursions, 


and in one of these had occasion to require the services of the 
master of Aussee, a little village in the mountains. It was 
on a cold January omnes he arrived at the postmas- 
ter’s humble dwelling, to ask for a carriage to take him a stage 
onward to his destination. The master, Herr Plochel, was not at 
home, and al] the carriages and horses were in use ; 
less, the smart daughter of the house volunteered to drive the 
humble traveller, whom, by his dress, she held to be a pilgrim, 
in a two-wheeled cart across the hills, that he might not come 
to harm in walking along the lonely road. So they set out, 
the son of the emperor and the daughter of the postmaster ; he 
silent and pre-occupied, she merry as a bird, chatting and sing- 
al the way long. Anna Plochel was not 








c | ever set eyes on. He shook hands warmly when set down 


rank | from the humble cart; and the next day, to Anna Plochel’s 
, has in reality never yet been de 
other than mor- | finitely settled. George I. himself, it is certain, was married 
particularly as in morganatic fashion to Friulein Schulenberg, afterwards 
the offspring of this union, re- 
has no claim to| name and 


i astonishment, was again at Aussee. He stayed three 
Hig at the little village inn, had long chats with lite Clara, 
and at the end YA the time ys the postmaster the omy 
his daughter. course, suitor was required to give his 
| i “Johann, Archduke of Austria, late 


descendants, profession, 
egitimacy, the same cannot be said of other royal marriages of | field-marshal ; now out of employment.” Herr Plochel, a se- 
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rious man, did not like the reply, and ily bade the visitor 
to leave his house, and never show again. In vain did 
the stranger plead that what he had spoken was the truth, and 
nothing but the truth; all his arguments had but the effect of 
making the tmaster more and more angry. So nothing 
was left for Prince Johann but to go to Griitz to fetch some 
friends who would vouch for his “ respectability.” This he did, 
then got the postmaster’s consent, was duly proclaimed in 
aud, and married to Ann Plochel on the 18th February, 
1827, exactly three weeks after he had made her acquaintance 
in the two-wheeled cart. Prince John did not in the least 
make a mystery of the union, but forthwith sent word to Vi- 
enna that he had been morganatically married, and would give 
himself the pleasure soon of introducing his wife at the Hof- 
burg. The kaiser laughed, the es got intoa fury. The 
upshot came to be, that Johann’s humble spouse was made a 
Baroness of Brandhof and Countess of Meran, with a large 
annual pension. When Archduke John was Lord Protector 
of Germany in 1848, his morganatic wife acted as mistress of 
the house, in the hall of the Old Emperors at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. Several sons were the offspring of the marriage, the 
eldest, now called Count of Meran, born March 11, 1839. The 
countess is still living, being at present in her fifty-sixth year. 

Two princes of the royal House of Bavaria—Prince Charles, 
uncle, and Duke Louis, cousin of the present king—are mar- 
ried in morganatic fashion. Prince Charles, the only brother 
of ex-king Ludwig—famous as poet, artist, and friend of Lola 
Montez—has united himself to a Fraulein Bolley, the daughter 
of a schoolmaster. The marriage took place in the reign of 
King Ludwig, who, with his accustomed liberality, placed 
no obstacles whatever in the way of the prince and the Friiu- 
lein, but was present at the ceremony, and at the end of it pre- 
sented the fair bride as a Morgengabe with the title of Baroness 
of Beyersdorf, and a charming park and mansion on the banks 
of the Lake of Tegern, in the Bavarian Alps. The other prince 
of Bavaria, living in morganatic union, Duke Louis, of the 
branch of Deux-Ponts, is residing with his wife, a tradesman’s 
daughter, in great retirement near the city of Landau, in the 
Palatinate. 

Besides the above named, there are some fifteen other Ger- 
man dukes and princes married in ——_ fashion : among 
them is a member of the illustrio mily of Saxe-Coburg, 
otherwise so Mepecating in matrimonial alliances. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, born January, 31, 1824, brother 
of the king-regent of Portugal, nephew of the king of the Bel- 
gians, and first-cousin of the late Prince-Consort, united him- 
self, in March 1861, to Friulein Constance Geiger, a young 
teacher of music in the town of Vienna. The marriage-cere- 
mony took place in public, and with considerable pomp, al- 
though with a total absence of court carriages. The witnesses 
were, Herr Haslinger, music publisher and composer; and Herr 
Streicher, pianoforte manufacturer, both uncles of the bride. 
The musical element was as strong on this occasion as the 
morganatic. The Vienna papers, which gave all the details of 
the ceremony, oe = the — _ a dress of brown =. 
“quite new.” Even later t this morganatic marriage, is 
that of the sovereign Schwa -Rudolstadt, which happened 
on the third of November last. The bride, daughter of a 
sian pense named Schulz, is said to be only nineteen, and 
“a utiful and accomplished ; his Highness is ny Hy hit. 

organatic marriages are certainly on the increase r- 
many at the present time ; the fact is generally admitted even 
among high conservative writers, and held to be, on the whole, 
—— to the bey of —_ b a been = ed 

many years past, that those es among whom 
‘enemies ted Yeewes wee , were obviously de- 
clining in oo and mental strength; and this evil, it is 
thought, will be remedied after a while by those alliances now 
called morganatic. Few doubt that they are the stepping-stone 
from the present unnatural order of things, by which a small 
number of persons stand aloof from the whole world in which 
they live, pretending that they are of different flesh and blood. 


poultry in ev — and form of cooking, until I absolutely | wears those slops about his legs and heels ; the turban’s well 
t a 


loathed the feather ; meat and I never saw ; | enough.” 
my servant kneaded up daily rice-flour and water intoa com-| “Why, you see he’s a high-caste man, and dare not compro- 
position to which I dare not give a name; there were the na-| mise himself; bat you'd think nothing of that, if you knew 
tive fruits, and the everlasting—yet good—curry and rice, with- | some of their other customs and superstitions—there’s one we 
out which and its various flavours, I think I should have | might sensibly adopt among ourselves, at least a good many 
starved ; as to game, there were pigeons—very fine but very | Englishmen would think so, I suspect.” 
shy—with turtle-doves and monkeys, which I had no heart to| “ What is it?—washing?” 
shoot or eat. Woe is me! I began to weary for theflesh-pots| “Oh, no, nothing of the sort; it’s a cat’s regulation ; he’s ne- 
of Egypt, and the society of my fellow-man, and, I will add, | ver allowed to see his mother-in-law: will you believe it, he’s 
fellow-woman as well. I made up my mind that I must fall | lived in that mud-hut, or another just like it, which only con- 
ill or resign, when, one morning, a letter turned up from the | tains three rooms and a kitchen, none of ’em much bigger than 
regiment, the writer proposing to come up with another sub | a closet, for nearly four years with his wife and her mother, 
and look me up, provided I could manage to shake them down | and never yet seen the latter lady in his life! What do you 
somehow or other. You may be sure what my answer was. I | think of that ?” 
was a new man forthwith, and set to work with a will in the} “Oh, nonsense!” said Jephson, while Dan gave his opinion 
pre} ons for their reception. that it was too good to be true. 
he commissariat was the main difficulty and the beds, but} “It is true for all that,” said 1. “I don’t doubt his word, for 
the native carpenter managed the latter tolerably well, with a he can have no object in gammoning me; but I’m going too 
sort of platform in each corner, upon which we laid fresh bun- | fast, for one day he did see her ancles, as she was scuttling 
dies of dried lemon-grass, smelling deliciously fragrant, and, | away behind the curtain when he came in rather suddenly.” 
when covered with a sheet, I feared nothing but mosquitoes} “ Well, and is he glad or sorry ?” 
and reptiles for the re of my guests. But the grubbothered| “ He has no opinicn on the point that I know of: the thing 
me entirely; ifeven I sent a messenger for meat to Colombo, | is never contemplated among their caste. Mothers-in-law 
it would be putrid a he could convey it up. I felt | always reside as the family skeletons in English houses, which 
that poultry could not be served up more than two days, both | are never seen.” 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, so I formed a great resolution| “And upon my word,” said Dan, waving his cheroot aloft, 
and fell back upon tins of remeet meats. A cooly epeny “the most sensible thing I've heard for these many days past ; 
returned with a horse-load of salmon, haricot mutton, Huntley | and it’s a custom we ought to introduce among Englishmen ; 
and Palmer’s biscuits, Bass’s ale, brandy, and cheroots. David, | I've often thought that if it wasn’t for the old woman I'd take 
my appoo or head servant, laid in a stock of rice, plaintains, | a wife myself.” 
and sweet potatoes ; he was almost as excited as I was,as he} Dan, like myself, had about sixpence a day to amuse himself 
was mortally sick of the jungle and knew the officers would | with, when his dinner, servant, and washing were paid; and 
bring their servants, with whom he would have his chat and | out of that he contrived to spend not one, but four or five half- 
fun. In four days all was ready, so I wrote a dispatch to Dan| crowns. A great catch he would have been for any wailing 
his name was Richard, but being a cousin or connection of the | Belgravian matron with a quiet daughter or two. 

reat Liberator, we always called him Dan) O’Morris, and| “ Confound all mothers-in-law,” said he, as he threw him- 
Will Jephson his chum, to say that if they liked to take the | self on the lemon couch, “ and for the matter of that, fa- 
chance of roughing it, the sooner they came the better. thers-in4aw as well; but especially the first, by a thousand to 

Now as this history is mtended to be neither philanthropic | one,” with which heavy reflection on those relationships in so- 
nor didactic, but simply descriptive of a remarkable colony of | cial life, he smoked himself to sleep. 
this world’s strange inhabitants which I once had the luck to| Before lying down, I summoned David the faithful to coun- 
visit, we will not oe upon the arrival of my friends, their | sel, and ordered him, upon pain of horrible penalties, to have 
shouting as the loped up the jungle path—and all their | coffee ready before sunrise, and to fill the chatties over night 
wonder at the location in which they found me. I will say | with water for bathing. Then, I set to work to clean the guns, 
scarcely a word as to how they stared at the talipot-walls, | and make other preparations, so as to leave nothing whatever 
laughed at the beds I had contrived, and asked a thousand | for the morning. No fear of weather in this climate when 
questions, I confess rather anxiously, about the snakes and | projecting any little expedition; no sudden clouding over of 
other varmint. Everything from the civilised world was news | the sky, and scattering of all your pleasant plans to the winds 
to me, and changes during the short space of three months, | on this account. For six months at a time, the wind lies in 
and which I should never have noted separately, staggered | one direction; and, then, like a good lawyer, it turns round 
me when poured upon me in the aggregate. I must ee by | and /ies in exactly the opposite direction. The rains come at 
all this, even though, on the first a chat, I could write fixed times, nay, one might almost say, fixed hours; and if 
a volume, so joyous was my tongue at finding itself in at} Murphy published his almanack in these latitudes, he might 

1 Leven be tempted to describe their delight | actually, to his own astonishment wake up morning after 





liberty; nor wi 
in pinging into the foaming river, beneath the shadow of a| morning, and find himself a true prophet ! 
clump of bamboos, whic in form like a giant wheatsheaf, | one 
hung pendulous over the rocky torrent. Nor how we roamed! There is out of the twenty-four, but one short hour, duri 
the wood for the green pigeons, and shot enough for a curry | which in the central tropics, the incessant buzz of animal iife 
by great good fortune ; and tried to pot thesmonkeys on the appears to rest and pause. In that brief sixty minutes or so, 
top branches of the tall trees, but without much success, for | before the first st in the east heralds the rapid rise of the 
the guns were only smooth bores. Nor will I digress about | King of Day, all nature, even in the densest forest, appears 
Dan's wonder at seeing the Government elephants lay the | hushed and still. Often have I awoke, and listening in the 
stones for the bridge over the torrent with their feet and fore-| pitchy darkness for the accustomed sounds which would indi- 
heads as ay Ake mason with his plumb and line. cate roughly the time of night, soon discovered, by the silence, 
David excelled if in the culinary nt, at which | the quick approach of daylight. The roving Ry 
BGM grails sehonsd: ond wees f owe be untley and Palmer | had slunk back to their lairs, the jatkal had himself 
—their biscuits—I never shall forget. We done — | again in his den, and the tatties of the natives who rise before 
justice to their joint bill of fare on the third evening of this | the sun still hermetically closed the doors of their windowless, 
memorable week, and had drawn out chairs upon the sward | leaf-thatched huts. The work of life was suspended, but the 
outside the little bungalow to enjoy our cheroots in the bright} material labour of nature, which never ceases, was heard in 
moonlight. It was a delicious tropical night; the trees and | the nearer murmur of the river, ever rushing on and on, and 
shrubs were thickly studded with the sparkling jewels of in-| frittering away its rocks and banks for some new deposit here- 





That kings and princes should address each other in epistolary 
communication as Mon frére seems pardonable enough; but 
that they should be all real brothers, uncles, nephews, and 


cousins, appears to be undesirable. Nature, to some extent, | 


has put a velo upon it, as demonstrated in the case of the Haps- 
burg and various other royal Houses. Perhaps the family of 
German sovereigns—a strict circle of brothers, sisters, and cou- 
sins—begin to be aware of this fact; and hence the greater 
number of morganatic marriages in modern times, even among 
the leading princes. Already the growing intelligence of the 
has had its effect in this matter, and must make its impress 

ere long on the barbarous matrimonium ad morganaticam. 
—_ > 


THE CITY OF THE FLYING-FOX. 

Far up in the dense jungle of Ceylon, some five-and-twenty 
miles from Colombo, a road was required to connect two 
min arteries of communication ; and I, a happy, healthy, and 
needy lieutenant in her Majesty’s land forces, was sent to cut 
the tracing and make the necessary estimate. I had a gang of 
Malabar pioneers who were enrolled for road-work in military 
fashion, with sub-officers, sergeants, and corporals, very com- 
plete. There was also a native assistant-surgeon, and a clerk 
to keep the accounts, At the head of my little black army I 
marched across the district, and finding—without difficulty— 
the spot of intended operations, halted and selected at once a 
suitable camping-ground. We were allowed seven days in 
which to make ourselves comfortable—not too much to clear 
the ground and throw up mud-huts for two hundred souls— 
but an abundance of material, such as clay, wood and water, 
facilitated matters wonderfully. Before the end of the week 
smoke was seen rising from quite a little township formi: 
three’sides of a large open square, the fourth being occupi 
by my bungalow, which had been built with considerable in- 
genuity opposite on a rising knoll. The tall straight stems of the 
areca-palin, which abounded in the neighbourhood, furnished 
the posts of the house, between which was spread the broad 
thick leaves of the talipot-palm, much resembling yellow mo- 
rocco leather in colour and consistency. The roof was thatched 
with cocoanut leaves from a third palm-tree, and windows cut 
in the talipot walls, lifting up or down at pleasure large slices 
of the leaf bound round with sticks, afforded ingress to the 
breezes, here so necessary to existence. There was a mud 
kitchen outside, and a fowl-house fenced round to keep out the 
snakes. It was all finished within a week, and gardens with 
cucumber and pumpkin seeds planted into the bargain. So 
then we set to work to clear the jungle, along which our new 
road was to run. 





sect life, the cool air was laden with the hyacinthian odour after to be uplifted from the bed of ocean. Hark! from the 
| of the dgtura or devil’s trumpet, which here covered many of boughs of some bamboo, dropping over its rapid current, comes 
| the hedges ; and the distant murmur of the river was smooth- | the sharp “ Hoo” of a monkey ; he has untucked his head from 
| ingly suggestive of the time for quiet and drowsy contempla- | between his legs, and looking out into the darkness ised 
tion. It was never heard in the day ; then it was drowned in | —by senses keener than mine, the approach of light; his call 
the sound of millions of insects which, in the depths of the | is answered, and rapidly taken up among his mates, and I 
forest, seemed ever building ships which were mever launched, | know as well, as if I had. the best chronometer hanging by me, 
and houses which none but fairy eyes have ever seen. But | that in a quarter of an hour it will be broad daylight. Little 
now all this was hushed, the very “knife-grinders” had stop-| by little, 1 lose the pleasant, soothing companionship of the 
ped their busy wheels, and ceased the Jerring which Canning | rippling water, itself fost and mingled alternately in the busy 
might and would have damned, as he did the politics of the | sounds which the wary sentinel has evoked from the throats of 
trade they so perfectly imitated. The influence of the mo- the vast multitudes of the busy creatures by whom we are 
ment, aided by the plentiful supply of curry and madeira, surrounded. I fancy, suddenly, that it is lighter, then I am sure it 
made itself felt, and we watched the wreaths of smoke as is. Up, to spring and plunge into a bath, is the work of an in- 
they curled away towards the forest with silent satisfaction. | stant, and before I have finished throwing three chatties of 
I believe I was half asleep when Jephson said : | water over my head, the east has broken into broad flames 
“ How late the crows fly home in this part of the world,— of fire. Ten minutes more, and when David, the laggard, 
there goes another.” brings in the coffee, the sun is over the horizon; the fairy la- 
“Crows!” replied Dan, “are there any here ?” bourers have continued the building of their mysterious ark; 
“ Look across the moon’s light, you may see them flying— | the little copper-coloured children are running about the road, 
one, two, three. I almost fancy I saw or heard them settle in and the doves are cooing lovingly from the nearest thickets. 
the trees close by.” The work of the day is fairly begun, and we must not be slug- 
Dan appealed to me with a kick of his foot. | gards, thinks I to myself, as David patiently stands with his 
“ Are those crows’ Come, wake up.” | steaming tray before the couch of my friends. He turns ap- 
“You're as good a judge as I am. I never thought about | pealingly to me, and I see the Doctor, in hand, at the end 
it; but here comes the Doctor to make his evening report. | of the road: there was no time for buffoonery. 
We'll ask him.” “ Coffee!” I roared in a voice of thunder. “ Wake up!” 
Doctor Cleveland, a Malabar, dressed in the usual white| Lazily and heavily, they rolled off the stretchers, waking 
flowing robes, slippers, and a turban on his head, came up and with that peculiar, unrefreshed, parched feeling belonging to 
made his salaam. He was quite as black as a ripe mulberry, tropical rest; and in a few minutes, during which I went out 
with European features, quite regular and soft, kept his head to meet the doctor, they joined us, gun in hand, at the wicket 
always clean shaved, and was as gentle in manner as an Eng- gate. 
lish lady; spoke our language perfectly and without any ac-| “The sooner, sir, we start, the better,” said the Doctor,” be- 
cent. He had been educated at Calcutta as a surgeon, and fore it gets too hot, as it is a long walk across the paddy-fields : 
knew very well what he was about in the healing art. I have brought some of the men to carry the guns and break- 
“ Doctor,,” said I, rousing, “ what are these black things fly- | fast.” 
ing across every now and then ?” | The breakfast was simply hard-boiled eggs and biscuits; we 
“ Flying-foxes,” he replied. “Some of them are very depended upon finding coffee in any cottage, and Bass’s ale I 
large.”* | positively interdicted; as I knew how impossible and even 
* Indeed !” said I, quite startled that I never heard of them | dangerous it was to walk in the blazing sun after that fascinat- 
before, and feeling rather small. ing beverage. 
“ Flying-foxes !" exclaimed Dan, “ by the powers I'd like to| Off we started in the delicious cool morning, sheltered from 
have a crack at them.” ‘the horizontal sun by the tall stems of the palms and cocoa- 
“So you may, sir,” said the Doctor, “there is an immense nuts, — which his red face glinted like an open furnace 
colony of them, so the natives say, about six miles away. I | door. Following the noble road to Colombo, just opened, and 
know some men who live close by. If you like we can send as smooth and level as the most zealous Macadamite would 
for them and go to-morrow.” | have desired, we struck at the end of a mile off to the left into 


So long as the novelty lasted all was well; but, I confess, at} I could have hugged the Doctor; here was sport and amuse-| the jungle, each making the best path he could for himself 


the end,of three months, | was heartily sick of the place. Not| ment of which I had never thought. It was arranged in five | through the low underwood, briars, and 
a soul could talk English except the Malabar doctor, and the | minutes a we should make an expedition to the City of the | t 


clerk a little; there was not an European within miles ; snakes, 


rats, centipedes, scorpions, ants, and all sorts of parasitical in- | must 


sects flourished in numbers and quantities, de! all calcu- 
lation or belief on the part of readers ; alas! I daily 
many scores of the brutes, while the grub which nourished me 
was execrable and monotonous to the last degree. I ate lean 


grass. We were all 
ing through the latter knee-high, when Dan turned round 
and the Doctor made his farewell salaam. He | and sai 


said : 
ve been quite flattered by the hearty manner in which| “I say, old ‘boy, I'll tell you what, I wouldn’t have believed 
my guests returned his salutation and bid him good-night. myself doing thig@ month ago.” 


Flying- 


“Sensible fellow that,” said Jephson, when he was out of} “Why not?” 
ing. “ Why not? on account of the snakes, that’s why.” 
“ Very intelligent, I should say,” said Dan. “I wonder he| “ There’s plenty of snakes, though we don’t seethem: make 
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as much noise as you can in stepping through the underwood, 
and they scuttle away a-head.” 
“Snakes!” said Will Jephson: “nonsense; who cares for 
them ?” " 
Scarcely were the words out his mouth, than Master Will 
made a jump on one side, quick as thought itself; and then, 


pale as ashes, stood gazing at a clump of lemon gréss, behind | 


which the short, stumpy tail of a snake was disappearing into 
the brushwood. It was a Ticopolonga, the most deadly brute 
probably known in the world; he huskily said he had almost 
trod on it as it was lying asleep; and, indeed, had slightly 
touched it with his foot. 

“How long,” said Dan to the Doctor, “after biting, does 
the poison begin to act?” p 

“ Well, sir,” replied the Doctor, “ he couldn't bite, I think, 
through a boot, but if he had struck at the leg, and got into the 
skin, the gentleman would possibly have been dead in ninety- 
two-seconds !” 

We all paused for a minute to think on the fact. Will Jeph- 
son pulled off his broad-brimmed pith hat, and wiped his fore- 
head where the beads were standing out as thick and large as 
young currants on a bunch. 

“ «“Tt’s very warm,” he said faintly. 

It was getting warm, certainly ; but ninety-two seconds be- 
tween this world and the next was even warmer work for the 
brain than ninety-two degrees in the shade for the body ! 

In a few minutes we emerge from the wood into the paddy 
fields, where the young rice is sprouting tenderly above the | 
hot reeking mud ; and changing the seething morass into lakes | 
of waving green, through which little raised . six or} 
eight inches wide on top, ran chequer-wise in all directions. 
Along these we walked in Indian file three weary miles, the 
sun increasing in power each moment: there is nothing half 
so bad as the morning sun in my opinion, not a breath of air 
stirring, while the awkwardness of the causeway increased the 
pain of the march in a very large degree. 
wardly groaned, and asked myself whether it was worth while 
to endure such sickening heat for the sake of any sight; and | 
oh! what a relief it was to jump off that miserable ledge, and | 
throw myself on the ground beneath the trees in a little oasis | 
or island common in the midst of these immense rice lakes. | 
Here the villagers who lived on this island came to meet us, | 
and we heard that on the other side we should see the city of 
which we were in search, and should reach it by crossing an- | 
other rice-field, about a mile in breadth. The palm grove in | 
which we lay was full of parroquets, which screamed and | 





THE ALBION. 


w 
= hen we talked of the sight we had seen up to 
the very door of the bungalow, and no sooner had we bathed 
and swallowed a glass of Bass (what nectar it was!) than we 
| lay, all butas to position, like our victims of the morning, sound 
|} as tops. 
But the event of the day, which I fancy stereotyped it in the 
|memory of my friends, was yet to come. Just as the fireflies 
| lighted their emerald lamps, in came David to prepare for din- 
ner, and at the same moment we saw some three or four men 
| with trays on their heads, who salaamed on entering, and said— 
| “Doctor, send master one curry.” 
Bravo! thought I, the medico is a trump; he never did things 
by halves, for there was not only the curry, but a plentiful sup- 
| ply of rice, white as snow, and ‘distinct in grain as if it never 


| had been boiled, with numberless little saucers, containing lime, 


sambac, pickle, mango, peppers, and half a dozen other condi- 
ments to vary the flavour of our piéce de résistance. This we at 
once attacked, and I was, to tell the truth, disappointed, for the 
meat, cut into small squares, was dark, hard, and strongly fla- 
| voured. 
| “ What is it?” said Dan,as he mixed up various pickles with 
the mass. 

“T can hardly say ; he very often sends me curries ; probably 
game; perhaps a hare.” 

“ An old bull, I should say,” put in Jephson, “ or a jackal.” 

“ Perhaps a bit of elephant, or it may be venison; they are 
both sometimes to be precured I am told.” * 

“Hum !” said Dan, “fancy 1 know the flavour, too ; rather 








e were far too wide-awake for us to make much of a 
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to the production of this human personification of philosophy, 
but he soon recoiled before his handiwork, and shuddered at 
| the footsteps of the colossus which crushed the whole of ancient 
| France beneath its iron heel. The day on which he began to 
| perceive that the French Revolution was going too far, was 
the one on which Louis XVI. was guillotined. From that 
moment he became its adversary, but he refused to join the em)- 
grating movement, which carried so many members of the 
aristocracy to the frontier. When asked why he had remained 
in France, he nobly replied, “1 wished to live or die on the 
field of honour; and then again—shall I confess it to you ?— 
in those difficult and tumultuous times when every day was an 
event, I remained chiefly through curiosity.” This firmness of 
conduct was all but fatal to him: he was arrested just before 
the 9th Thermidor, and thrown into prison. “Even then,” he 
said to me, “and when under lock and key,! did not fora 
| moment repent my refusal to emigrate : the Revolution was to 
me a badly-disposed daughter; but when our children behave 
improperly, we pity them, and suffer from their conduct, but 
we do not abandon them.” 
he Marquis’ memory was capricious, like that of many aged 
persons: he hardly remembered what he did yesterday: but if 
|you spoke to him of his youth, of the men he had known at 
| that time, and the anecdotes current in society at the end of 
| the last century, his reminiscences at once acquired a marvel- 
| lous lucidity. No one would have been better able than he to 
| write the Memoirs of the Revolution, for he had been connec- 
| ted with the court and the people—with old and new France: 
he had lived both at Versailles and in the Faubourg St. An- 





ferretty ; here, boy, take it away, and give me a long drink of | toine—the two extreme stations of the political movement which 


beer. 


extended from 1789 to 1793. But for all that, he had not written 


Just as we finished our dinner—to which, however, we had | single line about this great epoch, and he was wont to say to 
done full justice—the Doctor's white robe crossed the thresh- | me on the subject : “ I should have too much good and too much 


hold. 


We gave him hearty welcome, and handed him the tin | evil to say about the men I knew : besides, I 


prefer consulting 


of biscuits, of which he was excessively fond, and which, in-| my own memory during the long hours of leisure that old age, 


mistaken. 


Many times I in-/| deed, was the only thing he could touch, as he fancied there | illness, and my infirmities leave me: when you are present I 
| was nothing but flour and water in them, wherein he was much | read my memo 


+" aloud, for I know that my unpublished and 
even unwritten Memoirs interest you. Two readers who fre- 


“ Help yourself, Doctor, and thanks for your kind thought of | quently revert to the same page, and whom it does not weary, 


the curry. What was it made of?” 

“Ah!” said Dan, * What was it? Buffalo?” 

“Oh, no!” replied the Doctor, “1 thought you would have 
recognised the flavour; it was one of the big bats.” 

Poor dog Tray! thought I; one of the thoughts which jerk 
suddenly across the brain. 


There was a dead silence; a horrid pause 


|are agreat deal: how many excellent books cannot flatter 
| themselves with such a success !” 

| The Marquis’s memory was a dictionary of his time, in which 
the names of men, places and events, were arranged in alphabe- 
| tical order: but it was necessary to know how to open this 
| dictionary. IfI questioned him vaguely, the old gentleman 


Dan looked | merely replied with commonplaces, and told me absolutely 


sailed over our heads in all directions; we should have fired | queer and green: Jephson grew ashy pale; I felt all nohow.| nothing. One of the luminous points of his widely extending 


at them, but the Doctor strongly advised forbearance if we | Dipping my hand into the hamper at my side, I pulled out the | memory referred to thefperiod th 


wished to see the foxes in their usual state of repose. Starting 
up, we crossed the island, and as we emerged from the grove | 
at the opposite end, sure enough across the green plain we be- | 
held a strange and unexpected sight, which the Doctor pointed | 
at in great triumph. About a mile distant there was another | 
island in the midst of this vegetable sea, looking like a great | 
black coal set in aqua marine. That was all I could make of 
it at first, and it was only in drawing nearer to it in crossing | 


the narrow viaduct that I could separate the resemblance | tees there came sounds of a strong man in travail and distress, | Ut the proper pi 


from the reality. Then, indeed, | beheld the most astonishing | 
thing I ever yet saw; although | have travelled in many coun- | 
tries, far and wide, yet this was so unique in its way as to| 
eclipse all others completely. The island, which was about | 
a mile in diameter, was covered with tall trees utterly bare of | 
leaves, indeed there was not a vestige of a leaf to be seen ; and | 
from every bough, approaching in the least to horizontality, | 
there hung clusters of that gigantic bat which bears the name | 
of the flying-fox.* Suspended with their heads down, and 
their poien entirely covered, except the tips of their noses, | 
with their huge leathery wings, they looked for all the world 
like so — black Norfolk turkeys suspended from a huge 

lterer’s shop about Christmas time in Leadenhall market. 


hey hung there perfectly motionless, evidently asleep, for h 


they are nocturnal by habit, roving about sunset for many miles 
all round, and making sad havoc with the fruit trees and or- 
chards of the natives; a terrible curse to the country : the won- 
der being that no means are taken to extirpate ‘the bats, a 
matter of no difficulty with plenty of powder, shot, and pea 
rifles or air-guns, considering their gregarious nature, and the 
conspicuous objects they are to fire at. As it was, when nearly 
within range our fingers itched for the trigger, but the Doctor 
put up his hand gently, and whispered : 

“Not yet, please, let us go into the place and look well at 
them first.” 

Into the city we crept, quite softly, not to disturb the inha- 
bitants; the very brushwood was bare of leaves; the ground | 
was over an inch covered with guano; and their skeletons and | 
skulls lay thickly in all directions. We advanced into the 
heart of the place, and selecting the most flourishing poul- | 
terer’s establishment for our aim, waited the doctor’s signal. 

“Fire together!” said he, hoarsely. 
fire.” ; 
Bang went our eight barrels, and down tumbled near a dozen 
foxes. And now we saw why the Doctor wished us to fire to- 
gether. In an instant, with terrific screams, thousands upon | 
thousands of thousands of these animals spread their wings and 
rushed frantically to and fro over and among the bare branches 
of the trees. The sky was shut out, practically, from our gaze 
by their vast numbers and i spread of wing. It was 
more like what the sudden opening of Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella 
might be over Queen Mab than anything mortal to which I 
can liken it; and almost quite as wonderful was the ligt that 


| 


“One, two, three— 


although we knew they were almost blind by day’ . yet 
they never touched each other in their crossing and ling. 
The natives picked up the dead, and certainly the head was 
that of a fox to all intents and appearance, while some of them 
Stretched over five feet between the wings. The females had | 
their young under their armpits, clinging by their little hooks, | 
and most strange it was to watch this arrangement of nature as | 
they wheeled just over our heads. While we examined them 
the umbrella was gradually collapsing ; they were recovering | 
their alarm, and settling again on the branches to sleep, hook- | 
ing on most skilfully at the end of the wing joint and then re- | 
versing into their own law of gravity, tail up head down, at | 
once. In a very few minutes all was silent and quiet. We) 
opened the living umbrella once more, and then beat a retreat | 
out of the city ; where, to say the truth, the atmosphere, filled | 
with a feetid odour of the strong-smelling animal, impregnated 
a the impalpable guano dust, began to be quite insupporta- | 
me. rossing the rice-field to the village close at hand, under 
4 tamarind, breakfast awaited us. We thanked the Doctor for 
this attention, surmising that he was the Melibaeus “ quis nobis 
hae otia fecit.” 

: The walk back was as nothing to the fatigue of coming, for the 
risk sea-breeze blew in our faces, and that, I consider, makes 
4 difference of ten degrees. We shot at paddy-birds, snipe, and 
ithe wood at jungle-fowl, though these latter beautiful but 

* The 

lo their 





Royal Zoological Society of London have rece utly added | 
magnificent collection of animals in Regent’s Park some | 


brandy-botile, and took a good nip; then, hesitating for a mo- | It may be supposed that the silen 
) f P ie 


ment as to whether I shou 
on to my friend. 
Dan lit a cheroot, muttering something I cannot write down, 


but it ended with “ No wonder I thought -of those stinking 
ferrets.” 


It really was no wonder. 
As to Jephson, he had disappeared ; from behind a clump of 


d brain the Doctor or not, passed it 


He came back in a few minutes, and took some brandy, and to 
say the truth I envied him the confession. In the middle of 
the night I followed his example, and cast off the fetid abomi- 
nation. Dan, more ostrich-like, stood the test by dint of a 
heavy course of smoke. The poor Doctor, seeing he had made 
a mistake, quietly slipped away ; and I must perforce tell the 
whole truth, and confess that we “ condemned” him up hill 
and down dale with a startling gusto and emphasis. He said 
in exptanation (so David told me) that he thought Christians 
ate anything ! 

My little party broke up next day, and I sadly returned to 
solitude and the theodolite; and here, save with one further 
remark, this little tale naturally concludes. Since that careless, 

appy, free-and-easy time of youth and adventure I have mar- 
ried a wife, and endowed myself with a mother-in-law! So 
have my friends, as well ; and if ever this meets their eyes, will 
they not join with me in reversing the remark we passed on 
that much abused institution of wedlock? I, at any rate, must 
do my duty, and thank heaven! I may add that duty is a 
pleasure : happy the man, say I, who can cordially welcome 
the presence of his mother-in-law in his house; and whenever 

see the cab with the huge black boxes which announce the 
visit of that venerable lady under my humble roof, I never fail 
to think of the Malabar doctor who showed us such strange 
sights in that immense colony of huge bats, which I have not 
untruly, yet fancifully christened, “The City of the Flying- 
fox.” R. B. M. 

-_ wis 
A POET AND A PRISON. 
BY ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 

In 1840, an old gentleman resided in Paris, whom it was my 
habit to consult whenever I desired any information touching 
the men and events of the first French revolution. He was an 
ex-noble, who, like many of his class, had at the outset attached 
himself with perfect disinterestedness to the ideas ut the eigh- 
teenth century. He had been one of the first subscribers to the 
Encyclopédie, whose ponderous and dusty volumes still haugh- 
tily displayed themselves on the shelves of his fine library. 
While very young he had witnessed with great delight the 
capture of the Bastille, that den of tyranny, and he kept as a 
reminiscence of the deed two rusty keys which he bought at a 
fabulous price on the day of the popular victory. On the night 
of August 4, he had applauded from one of the galleries of the 
National Assembly the vote which stripped him of his titles 
and time-hono' privileges, and cut away his genealogical 
tree at the root. On the great day of the Champ de Mars, he 
attracted attention by his sky-blue coat, the bouquet affixed in 
his button-hole, and, before all, by his enthusiasm among the 
two hundred thousand citizens who were holding the festival 
of confederation. He had even preserved as a relic the spade 


with which he, a noble and educated man, had not hesitated, | 


a few days prior to the festival, to break up the field and help 
in forming the mounds upon which the public was to be station- 
ed. It is true that his sister, a pretty maiden of seventeen, had 
done the same, and wheeled a barrow, in honour of the country, 
He was also one of those who followed to the Pantheon the 
mortal, or immortal, remains of M. de Voltaire, for whom he 
professed a species of worship, and greatly preferred to the 
morose J. J. Rousseau. You must not believe, however, that 
my old friend was an optimist, or that he followed to its final 
consequences a movement of which he, like so many of his race, 
had not foreseen the result. Who does not know the fable of 
the German alchemist, who, having succeeded in producing 
from his crucible a live bronze man (fhe great dream of the 
hermetical science), began trembling before his creation, and 
was pursued his whole life through by this gloomy figure, whose 
strength and supernatural powers subdued him? Such was the 
history of my friend the Marquis, who, despite the differences 
of our opinions, treated me with kindness. His. live bronze 


| man was the Revolution; with the Comte de Mirabeau, the 
*pecimens of the Flying-Fox. | Marquis de Lafayette, and so many others, he had contributed 


e ae had spent in prison. 
ce and obscurity of a dungeon 

| engrave on some human brains impressions and recollections 
in an indelible manner. One day I asked him : 

“ During your stay in the prisons of the Republic, did you 

| know André Chénier ?” 

“ Wait a minute,” he replied, rubbing his forehead with his 
jhand. Wait was the word with which the old gentleman ever 
| preluded his narratives, thus granting himself the time to find 

and date in the volume of his memory. 

“ Yes,” he continued, a few minutes later. “ He was one of 
us. I can still see him in a corner of the long Hall, where we 
assembled during the day. It was a bare, gloomy room, with 

| a table and a few chairs in the middle : it two windows, 

| but oa were so narrow and short that’ the sun never e- 
trated them ; all that it could do for us, with the best will in 
the world, was to throw out on the o te wall 
the brutal shadows of our iro: t was in clear ob- 
scure that the pensive and wdancholy face of a young man of 
about my own age it my attention. His features posses- 
sed something of the Grecian type, but they were firmer and 
more accentuated than those of antique statues. His forehead 
especially, tall and rounded, distinguished him from all the 
other prisoners. We had not in those days invented Gall’s 

| system; we had but a very imperfect notion of Lavater’s; but 

| every man is instinctively a physiognomist, and the very animals 
| are never deceived as to certain mental faculties expressed by the 
| form of the human countenance. Our comrade in captivity was 
| plainly a man of lofty mind: and the serious and benevolent 
|serenity of his face was only disturbed by the corners 
| of his mouth, which displayed some traces of indignation. The 

greatest sympathy, and, I may almost venture to say, the 
| greatest liberty prevailed at that time in prisons, in which all 

classes of society were blended, but chiefly ex-nobles, artists, 
jand literary men. We became at once friends, for nothing 
| levels and equalises social conditions so much as the rgd 
| anticipation of death. None felt assured, until nightfall, that 
| we should see the morrow’s sun rise, and none were afraid of 

expressing'their opinions ; and though the shades were infinite, 

, some being Royalists, others Girondins, others again, what we 
called at that time, ‘ Moderates,’ the feeling of common danger 

| united us in a pious fraternity. I, therefore, walked up to the 
|new arrival, and asked his name: he replied ‘ André Chénier.’ 

| “This name was not unknown to me. I remembered bis fa- 
| ther, who had been consul-general of France at Constantino- 

le, who = sometimes meg ne salons because he had 
| been original enough to m ,in Turkey, a young Greek 

| of great beauty cal talent. This latter ‘duamatemee explaied 

| to me the resemblance, that had struck me at once between the 
young man’s face and that which Grecian artists give their 

statues. I had, moreover, met more than once his brother, 

Joseph Chénier, in whom this imprint of Grecian beauty was 

far more striking. I had also heard it mentioned that our new 

| companion written several very violent articles in the 
| roy: journals of that period, though-he had need to conceal 
| his real sentiments under a conventional cloak. He was even 
| said to have been associated with M. de Malesherbes in the 
| perilous defence of Louis XVI. I was consequently not sur- 

prised to find him in our company; it would have been more 

— had he not been so. Like the majority of us, André 

Chenier hailed the Revolution with delight ; but like our- 
| Selves, too, he had refused to follow it in the terrible measures 
the Committee of Public Safety dictated. A species of inti- 
| macy, the fruit of a community of age, of misfortune, and per- 
| haps of literary tastes, sp: up very Yr between him, 
| Boucher the poet, and savesit! e were all three young, we 
| longed to live, we awaited from day to day the execution of our 
| sentence of death, and if I had not cultivated letters I was fond 
jofthem. André, on becoming my friend (for friendships are 
soon formed in a prison), told me the history of his life, which 
was not very long, or studded with many adventures. All his 
impressions and recollections were confined to that glorious 
eastern sky in which he had first seen light, to his mother, with 
whose milk he had sucked in, go to speak, a love of Grecian 
antiquity, and to a few military details ; for at the age of twenty 
he had entered the D’Angouléme regiment as second-lieutenant. 
|He soon gave up a military career, tried diplomacy, and 
| ended by devoting himself to poetry, which was the dream, 
the mania, the idol of his life. His attempts were, however, 
but little known as yet, for people had something very different 
to do at that period fro: verse. Poetry, I should say 
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wild disorder, it rushed to the frontier, sounding a bronze 
trumpet that deafened the ear, or descended from heaven on to 
the scaffold to console the victims. 

“The two recognised poets of the French revolution were 
Lebrun, then called Lebrun Pindar, and Joseph Chénier. As 
for his brother André, I had never heard him —_— of except 
as a man of education and talent, who judged the events of the 
day from our point of view. In prison, moreover, where the 
hours are long, and the leisure is crushing, he tried to kill time 
by reciting to us some of his verses, among others his ‘Ode to 

harlotte Corday.’ It was one of his productions to which he 
attributed his arrest, and of which he felt proud as the soldier 
does of the thrust which must entail his own death. Ourtaste 
at that day was formed on different models—de Bernis, Florian, 
and the Abbé de Lille, who was just beginning to be known, 
and I must confess that, despite the interest I felt in the young 

oet, his verses appeared to me strange. You certainly in- 
faled a sharp and powerful perfume of Hymettus; there were 
even grace, elegance, colour, and harmony ; but the leaps, the 
inversions, the alliances of unexpected words, and the un- 
usual turn he gave to things, somewhat cooled our readiness 
to applaud and our praises. He perceived this, and said to us, 

“*T wished to form a new path for myself. Our French 
eri has been crowded with wit, especially since Voltaire, 

aint Lambert, and Boufflers, but is it not dry, hesitating, and 
timid? it abuses that descriptive style which ribes nothing. 
Is not thought enchained in our inflexible Alexandrines, as a 

risoner in his fetters? I — See these chains by 

isplacing the cesura; in order to find poetry again at its 
Eaeest ne ye back to Hesiod, Theceritus, and Homer. 
I have drank from these springs, or at any rate, dipped the 
hollow of my hand into these grand rivers of ideality, grace, 
and perennial beauty. I am a Gallo-Byzantine. I tried to re- 
generate poetry by making old verses on modern ideas; but 
time failed me. While I dreamed of Arcadia, I did not foresee 
the scaffold.’ 

“ Among the ladies who were shut up with us in the prison 
of St. Lazare, was the Duchesse de Fleury, daughter of the Duc 
de Coigny, who had separated from her husband, and resumed 
her paternal name. Young, beautiful, and already celebrated 
for her wit, she felt a horror of dying, and persons might fairly 
feel a horror at less. She told her feelings one day to André 
Chénier, who, affected by the complaints of the unfortunate 
woman, who was unwilling to die yet, wrote on the subject his 
delicious elegy of the ‘ Young Captive.’ Was the heart of the 
poet touch y an even more lively feeling, than that of pity 
and the sad tenderness expressed in his lines? That is a secret 
he bore with him to the grave. This Demoiselle de Coigny, 
by the way, did not share the poet's tragical fate; she lived to 
leave the prison, and proceed to Constantinople, where she died. 

“ After all, very incorrect notions are formed as to the in- 
terior of the prisons during the reign of terror. You young 
men are generally inclined to believe that they were filled with 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, in a word, you represent to 
yourselves Dante’s Inferno, while, on the contrary, it was the 
paradise of wits. The levity of the French mind resisted even 
the stern lessons of the gloomy political events. Do you know 
in what manner we our time? In composing so: 
epigrams, and madrigals; we ridiculed in prose and verse the 
revolutionary tribunals, the gaolers, the hangman, Fouquier- 
Tinville himself; we would have laughed at the Demon. I 
will not assert that we enjoyed all the delicacies of life, very 


of these MSS. was di 


plough of conventional metaphors and ideas. The Restora-| “ Vatt's pest to dun?” murmured Martin , fum- 
tion came: and at the moment when Béranger, Casimir Dela-| bling with the handle of the door. The men } from one 
vigne, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine were seeking in different | to another, and did not say what was best to be done; did not 
ways and by different means to regenerate the poetic inspira-| even look as if they had a definite idea on any subject. 
tion, a most unexpected combatant appeared in the arena,! Amen rolled out from under the table and whispered, “ Bolt 
where so many ambitious youths were rushing to the fight. | him out—bolt him out”—and then rolled back again. And 
“ Whence comest thou” | Martin mechanically obeyed the suggestion ; it is so natural, in 
“From the tomb.” | a moment of uncertainty, to do what anybody tells you briskly 
“Who consecrated thee a poet” ' to do, even if he isan Amen. But he did not quite succeed in 
“The scaffold.” | obeying the little African’s direction, for the stranger, while 
“Thy name?” | Martin was mussing clumsily about the lock, put a scrawny 
“ André Chénier.” shoulder to the door, and pryed it open, as it were, in the face 
It was really he, whose MSS. emerged one by one from the | of the stupefied landlord and his guests. 
coffin in which the and his thoughtslayburied. The first} The face that followed the shoulder was a very sharp and in- 
vered and published by M. Delatouche, telligent one, and not a disagreeable one either in its way, but 
author of “ Fragoletta.” It was soon followed by several | its way was very Yankee and very hard, very square about the 
others, and the effect of such a posthumous publication was| mouth, and very inquisitive about the eyes, _ the sort of 
prodigious. From these exhumed an odour of balsam | face, in point of fact, to throw the honest landlord into a cold 
and antiquity was exhaled, as from the rolls of papyrus dis-| perspiration. 
covered in a sarcophagus and opened by skilful hands. The| “Hay!” he stammered, retreating a step or two, but still 
poets of the empire, Abbé Delille at their head, had translated | holding to the door, although the stranger was by this time com- 
the Greek and Latin poets; but there is a great difference be- | fortably inside of it. “ 1—vell—vatt, vatt tu you vant ?” 
tween translating the ancients, and possessing a true taste for} “Want; why my good friend, I want to warm my hands a 
the beauties of the classics. André Chénier found once again | bit, and sit down by this fire o’ you’rn, and get a bite o’ sup- 
the sources of Hippocrene: his verse, liberated from the servi-| per, may be, if there’s any round,” the new comer said with 
tude and monotony which the cresura had imposed on French | astonishing sang-froid, as, rubbing his hands together, he 
poetry since the seventeenth century, had successfully reas-| walked over to the fire, nodding familiarly to the petrified 
sumed that lightness and freedom which is noticeable in some | smokers around the room, and slinging his pack down from his 
of the lines written by old Marot. His idylls, poems, and epis-| shoulder in the corner next the table. It was wonderful to 
tles had a freshness of style unknown for a lengthened period ; | watch the clever way in which he kept his ground. After a 
but what most charmed connoisseurs was his elegies, in which | while the astonishment and silence of the men began to thaw, 
a modern thought, a true and personal feeling, and a gentle and there were some scowls and growls bestowed upon him 
melancholy, springing from the times in which we live, were | as he drew up his chair in front of the fire, and stretched out 
allied to the pagan grace of the ancients. In all this there was | his lean legs to the heat. 
something more than a poet: it was for France the dawn of! “ Pretty fire, that,” he said, expanding his bony hands 
a new literature. upon his knees; “remarkable pretty fire. Takes Ulster 
The authenticity of André Chénier’s MSS. has never been seri-| County to grow hickory. Never saw a log blaze like that 
ously contested, and could not be so. I must quote on this head, | over our way.” 
however, Béranger’s opinion—not that I for a moment believe | A pause, during which Caspar grunted and the rest of the 
it sustainable, but because coming from such a man it interests | party smoked. 
the world of letters. Owing to reasons doubtless resulting from! “Hickory like that,” he continued, meditatively, “ would 
his character and the nature of his genius—for I will not be-| fetch—well—lemme think—would fetch—twelve shillin’ a 
lieve in a feeling of envy—Béranger did not share the general | cord, cut and drawed, any part o’ Connecticut.” 
enthusiasm for the recovered poetry of André Chénier. He} “ Ne+o,” cried Caspar, thrown entirely off his guard, for he 
even went much further, for he actually doubted whether it} had acres upon acres of the finest hickory that ever nodded, 
were oh by the man to whom it was attributed. | two miles back from the creek, and flesh and blood could not 
One day I spoke with him on this subject, he said to me,| stand unmoved the history of such prices as that. Two or 
“When Delatouche is dead, you may see a thing that will | three of the men who had less woodland said “whew!” and 
tly surprise you.” Delatouche has died since then, and I| those who had not any, sniffed contemptuously and did not 
ve seen nothing that surprised me: Béranger’s — say anything. 
however, was very clear: he supposed that the literary world| “Fact,” said the stranger, bringing his lips together with a 
was the dupe of a clever mystification, and that the proof of} smack, and making his unhandsome mouth a straight line 
the tact would be found some day in the papers of the mysti-| during several seconds of impressive silence. “Fact; I've 
fier. I was acquainted with M. Delatouche: he was himselfa| paid that much hard money down for it myself, many’s the 
_ and man of talent, but as he had the misfortune to publish | time. An’ with as many yoke of oxen as some of you big 
is own verses after those of André Chénier, it is only too easy | farmers roun’ here have got, ’twouldn’t be a bad s 
to draw the distinction between them. latouche was, more- | to my notion, to draw a lot of it over ‘cross the line, and ped- 
over, a misanthrope, the hermit of the Vallée aux Loups; he/| dle it among the folks our way.” 
might be accused of being of a critical and bitter temperament, “ Peddlin ‘ish not our callin’,’ growled the landlord from 
but he was incapable of a fraud. When he was laughingly | the further end of the room, where, astride of a half-barrel of 
asked whether he were not the author of André Chénier’s po-| beer, he was gradually recovering himself. 


etry, he repulsed, for the sake of his own character,the honour| “ Might have a wuss, friend,” said the Yankee, eaghing = 
which such a supposition might do to his talent. The original | over his hard face. “ You'd fineit a it better 'n ent ¥ 








far from it ; I will Bn core ete Set Cees Dae ot tee 

choly and desi did not, from time to . _ through | MSS., besides, have been inspected by more than one trust-| peddlers,” no doubt he would have if he had not been 
our contests of wit and frivolous con: ; but all did their | worthy expert. restrained by prudence. 

=o a the mere destiny. be we resembled KNICKERB XERS AND YANK t) sous capt pled on meer y ey with 
children crossing a wood after . to keep up NIC OC ) NKEES. ess ess opposition at every at resolved wu: 
their spirits; but you may fore whet opinion you please. In down to open his bo 


order to distract our thoughts, we hit on the of perform- 
ing little farces relating to the events of the day, and even to 
our own position. In these dramatic follies we caricatured the 
judges who were probably about to send us to death, or had 
even already pronounced our sentence. André Chénier figured 
as actor, on the evening prior to his execution, in one of these 

tesque farces, and was nearly the only one among us who 
retained his serious character. He represented most naturally 
a young poet dragged before the terrible tribunal, and led 
thence to execution with a procession of hideous and burlesque 
faces. I need not say that in these sports great play was al- 
lowed to improvisation. All at once, witha gesture that made 
us start, and in a tone that a afflicted us, André Chénier 
smote his forehead with his hand, while exclaiming— 

“* And yet I had something there !’ 

“ On the morrow this comedy changed for him into a san- 
guinary and too real tragedy. André Chénier was called by 
the gaoler at the moment when he was writing some lines on | 
the event he awaited. We all knew what this summons meant, | 
and we never heard yr brn, more of those who set out thus | 
on the great journey of eternity ; but since then I have read in | 
historical works that André Chénier, on mounting the scaffold, 
uttered the words I just now mentioned, ‘ And yet I had some- 
thing there.’ I believe that the writers are in error, and con- 
founded two statements. A man does not speak before the 
axe, and silence in such a case is the dignity of the victim.” 

Such was the old Marquis’s narrative, and we see from it 
that André Chénier was almost unknown as a poet. As I was 
anxious to clear up a doubt, I asked the Marquis. 

“Was not Joseph Chénier accused of contributing to his 
brother’s death, through an author’s jealousy, or, at any rate, 
of not having done all in his power to save r 

The old gentleman replied nobly. 

“ That is an infamous calumny. I did not admire Joseph's 
opinions, but his character was hensuatin He had himself 
lost much of his influence at the moment when his brother was 
arrested, and inspired the authorities with suspicion owing to 
his connection at that day with writers who were gravely com- 
promised. He was not the man to trample friendship under 
foot, much less nature, for the sake of a vile interest of self- 
love. What besides had he to fear from his brother as re- 
garded reputation? He reigned on the stage, whither André 
would certainly not have followed him, and his warm and 
philosophic temperament was better adapted than his brother's 
talent to the impassioned impulses of the mob that made the 
Revolution. Moreover, [ know that he made many efforts to 
save his brother, and even went so far as to risk his personal 
safety, but his appeals were not listened to.” 

The stroke of the knife that cut off André Chénier’s head 
was followed by a silence that lasted nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. All the cold literature of the empire over his 
memory which seemed almost effaced. Tn n did Chateau- 
briand quote, in the notes to his ‘Genius of” Christianity, the 
* Young Captive’ and pee igre of André Chénier’s, as 
models of grace and delicacy; this homage paid by the famous 
author, to a young poet cut off in his flower, appeared more a 
regret than a literary judgment. In the meanwhile French 

try pined away day by day; under the em it had ex- 
Rausted all the forms of imitation on the of the seven- 
teenth century, and the old classic Alexandrines, ed like 









pe te pushing a bold move, and 
From “ The Sutheriands. talking volubly all the time. But this was premature. A well- 
There was a grumpy chorus of assent to the suggested sup- | de “ Na, na,” rose from the smokers ; so he covered his 
pression of the nutmeg trade, and waxing valiant with the | failure with the remark that he was looking for some cards he 
comfortable security of closed doors and distant foes, a solemn had, to show ’em a trick.he’d learned yesterday from an old 
bog and covenant was entered into by the assembled Hol- French se t who was coming down the river on a raft 
landers, never again in any way to encourage or abet, trade Now a trick with cards the Yankee knew would carry -_ 
with or protect, any Yankee, live or dead, of either friendly or | bar-room instantly, pledged to no matter what hostility; 
hostile professions or designs. They bolstered up, with much | many a night’s lodging had this same “ new trick” obtained 
eloquence, their traditional faith in the power of their High for him. Indeed, the cards had grown in the service, 
Mightinesses, the States-General; in short, having nobody to grey and grimy too, and they almost shuffled themselves and 
oppose them, they talked themselves into the belief that they | slid into their places on his knee, so familiar were they with 
were an invincible and progressive nation, and that their op- | the réle they had to play, and the fiction of the old French ser- 
ponents and rivals on the soil were far too feeble and insignifi- geant had long since ceased to raise a blush on Ky faces 
cant a race to cause them much discomfort. of the royal family. The men slowly gathered in a circle 
“ Dey're too mean to live,” said Caspar, taking his pipe out | round him, old Martin, even, plucked himself up from the beer- 
of his mouth to say it, “and de best ting dey can do’s te die.” | barrel, and approaching, looked over his shoulder with cat- 
“Trust ‘em for that,” cried a young man of wider views,| tious wonder. The “new trick” was a success, and was 
“They won't die, they're tough as leather. You never hear of | pidly followed by other tricks, to the full as wonderful and as 
one dying.” | original; the audience were thoroughly excited and warmed 
“What becomes of ’em””’ asked another | up, and at length a little mild betting grew out of the enthv- 
Caspar shook his head. |siasm kindled. The Yankee was so unfortunate as to los; 
“1 know,” cried Amen (a negro boy), from under the table. on two separate occasions he had to hand out a shiny shilling 
“They salt each other away for pork every year or two—the to his delighted bettee. ; ; 
old ‘uns that can’t work. Massa never buys pork of’em, he’s) But at last, as it seemed, driven to desperation by his losses, 
too sharp.” | he started up and exclaimed, Wall now, there was one mor 
Martin moved uneasily on his benth at this suggestion, for | bet he was willin’ to make ; he didn’t care who took it up, hed 
he had made his supper off a sinewy ham he had been forced | show they couldn't beat him every hand; he was Y to 
to take as compensation for the lodging of the last Yankee who swallow the biggest man in the room for two pound ten. He 
had tabernacled among them, and his hand thought-| had the money ready; let any man put it up, an’ he'd show 
fully over the vast doublet beneath which it was eepulchred. him. — : 
“T trow not—I trow not,” he murmured; “ it was lean, but An incredulous ha! ha! greeted this ; but the a 
it wasn’t lean enough for that—not half lean enough for that.” | —= was so a-flame, there was little difficulty in 
Then giving a scowl at Amen, who, turtle like, drew in his | Martin, as the biggest man present, to take up the bet, and i 
black head at the sign, he got up, with the effort that it costs a| the €@thusiasm of the moment, he went out into the lean-to 
man encumbered with three hundred pounds of mortal coil to | and from the chest under the bed, brought back an old stock 
t up, and took a turn or two about the room, taking a beer-| ing, and from it counted out the money. The peddler, to 
barrel in his way, and trying to allay the suspicion within by | produced his from the bottom of his trowsers pocket, and Car 
a long draught at it. “It's only vun of old Ralph’s lies to keep | par van Hausen held the stakes. 
the men vrom eating their vill,” he thought, trying to reassure, “ Well,” cried the men eagerly, as they watched the cad 
himself, as he took another swig; that was all very well, but it| verous Yankee’s deliberate survey of the huge Dutchman: 
was a notorious fact, that ham had made Gretchen and the | solid front. “ Well, why don’t you do it?” 
boys sick both times they had eaten of it, and, beer notwith-| “ Aye, vhy ton’t you Y muttered the old man, suddenly 
standing, had never set ‘well in his own case. Old Martin's) membering, with a little sinking of the heart, the suspicios 
stomach was of a loyal and steady-going character, little given ham and Amen’s abominable suggestion. _ ; 
to rebellion, without the least tendency to squeamishness, and“ Why don’t I, eh” he returned.“ I didn’t engage to sw 
but for that unhappy and uncalled-for allusion of Amen’s, ler his clothes. He's got to strip. I’m a waitin’.’ j 
would have submit to a far worse and tougher ham than| “ Come then, Martin,” laughed the men, crowding rou 
the one off which he had supped. He joined no further in the | him. “No backin’ out. Come.” 
tal but the sanded floor of the room bore tracks of his! “Na, na,” protested Martin, making a stout resistance. “fi 
great feet as he crossed it uneasily ten or a dozen times, then | none o’ dis. [ll e’en take pack my moneys. Gif it to B 
murmuring indistinctly, it was “ treatful hot,” he made rather =. I titn’t say ['d strip.” 
; « 





abruptly for the door. , pooh! ye're in for it. Ye're pound, or ye losh y* 

‘After the lapse of several minutes, he returned somewhat | moneys,” cried Caspar, fully bent on seeing all the fun. 
hurriedly, loo! a little iy about the gills, and wearing an| “ Ye can’t take back the money now,” the others 
expression of considerable alarm. “ Dere’s von of ‘em,” he| Martin, very miserable, glanced at the 


looking 
the door hastily after him ;| ing and offered no further resistance, as his 
senteniiy ry hed dun, eh ”” | sisted him in 
y; the intellect is Selena peace comity ods, bo tho eet Gee 


said in a shaky voice, cl 
“ dere’s von of "em outside. 

A sudden hush fell on the 
an unwieldly intellect, not so 
as on many other occasions ; 








a yoke of woce-ous Oise, Gingged over a surlie 0 the haaty 





on occasions of tress : 
mo one seemed ready with any ‘to feel the utmost uneasiness at the 
advice, and time passed. which he 
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ly kept himself from falling, while a brace of giggling | sition of being on the best relations of amity and good-will 
pay ria one long blue hose and then another, from his| with the other great countries of the world. (Cheers.) Of Al c a niger) 
ponderous limbs. course, when I Speak of one special case, which I do not speak | cause ot deadly collision in Which the hearts of the -_ eo 
“There, there,” said the peddler compassionately, “that’s | of as an exception, because I am justified in saying that we | this — united as the heart of one man to vind cate, 
enough. I don’t mind the underclothes. It’s only the thick | have still relations of good-will with our kinsmen across the | under all c stances and to all extremities, the honour of 
woollen things I can’t stomach. Now, my man; are ye ready? | Atlantic; yet, of course, I refer to the recent anxieties with re- | the British flag, and to discharge the duty of protection to 
Draw out the table, then, and git him up on it.” ard to the relations of this country with America. (Cheers.) those who had placed themselves under its shelter. (Cheers.) 
But upon this, Martin sat plump down on the floor, and re-| Mr. Provost, I heartily wish that it was in our powcr to exhibit | Let us form good augeries for the future from that which now 
fused to budge. He wouldn't gt up on the table for no man, | to the country of the United States the precise and exact state | stands among the records of the past, and let us hope that, 
not he. Then the stranger made a feint of taking the money | of feeling that has subsisted in this country ever since the be- | whatever remains, or whatever may yet arise to be adjusted 
from Caspar’s hand, and the company all declared he was in | ginning of the tremulous convulsion which now agitates that | in those relations between the two countries which afford a 
the right of it if he did; and at last, with a groan, Martin suf-| continent and threatens its peace and prosperity. (Hear, hear, | thousand points of contact every day, and must necessarily 
fered himself to be helped up on his legs again and led over to! and cheers.) I do not believe that at the time when the con- | likewise afford opportunities for collision, let us hope that in 
the table, which, with all the pomp and circumstance of war, | vulsion commenced there was one man in a thousand in this | whatever may arise or remain to be adjusted a spirit of bro- 
the Yankee had drawn out into the middle of the room, and | country who had any sentiment whatever towards the United | therly concord may prevail; and, together with a disposition 
the strength of which he had tried repeatedly, by vaulting up | States of America except a sentiment of affectionate and sym- | to assert our rights we may be permitted to cherish a disposi- 
on it, and shaking and thumping upon it with impudent fa- | pathizing goodwill, (cheers,) or who felt anything but a desire | tion to interpret ey and liberally the acts and coe 
miliarity and assurance. It is not probable that any person, | that they might continue to go on and prosper, and to finish | tions of others, and to avoid, if we can, aggrav ating the — 
not actually suffering capital punishment, ever endured worse | the work, whatever it may have been, which Providence had | evils of the civil war in America . perhaps even greater evils 
pangs than this unhappy landiord did, as with infinite exertion | appointed them to do. (Cheers.) I have not the least scruple | —at any rate, enormous evils to what, though not a civil war, 
he was hoisted upon the table and exhorted to stretch himself | in saying, for myself, that my opinion is that not only had Eng- | would be next to a civil war—any conflict between America 
out at full length upon it. | land nothing to fear from the growth of the Unite of ;and England. (Cheers.) 
The Yankee, passing his lank fingers through his hair and | America, but that, so far as we had a selfish interest at™all in aenaien meres 
pushing up his sleeves, then said impressively : “ Now, gentle- | the matter, our interest was that the American Union should | YOUNG TARTARY; 
men, 1 must ask ye to step back a-ways; stand a little to the | continue undisturbed. (Cheers.) Our forefathers had known | af SEN : : 
left of the body, and gi’ me plenty o’ room. Now, all ready ?” | the pangs of national dismemberment, and this gallant coun- AN ESCAPE AND AN EXAMPLE. 
The trick is a little stale n»w, but in former days it was not 


“ The body” gasped faintly, “ Ye’es,” and shut his eyes. A | try, after a long struggle, had submitted to what we have since | 
or the | discovered to be, under the circumstances of the case, no cala-| uncommon to see in our thoroughfares men with large tele- 
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have been open to differences of view—let us accept them with 
thankfulness to the Almighty for “7: removed any apparent 
iu 














silence fell ; curiosity held the breath even of Amen. 


space of several seconds, it is no figure of speech to say, the | mity at all, but rather the accomplishment of a normal process | scopes pointed at the moon or at s me brilliant star. The cu- 


dropping of a pin would have been a startling and audible oc- | of nature herself. (Cheers.) Universal good will was the sen- rious public fora small consideration peered anxiously through 
currence. 


timent that prevailed towards America in thiscountry, (cheers,)| the huge tube, and, while they were wondering at the moun- 
Then the solemn operator, after surveying him — all yet we could not help forming an opinion upon that territic | tains and lakes which they believed they saw in the mysterious 
points, halted at length at the foot of the table, stooped down | and frightful convulsion when it occurred. There is no doubt | world, the confederates of the proprietor of the telescope were, 
and applied his capacious mouth to the great toe of his victim. | of the fact—I am not pretending to reveal secrets, or to be an | with still greater curiosity, examining the contents of the 
It must have been a dainty mouthful! but the New Engiand | interpreter of public opinion, more than any other man—but | gazers’ pockets. This has been to some extent our case. We 
taste was not proverbial for its delicacy at that period of our | there is no doubt, I think, of the fact that all the thinking men | have been for a long time fixing our entire attention upon the 
colonial history, and the peddler even seemed to enter with in this country did come to the conclusion that, in that war | great imbroglio in the West. We have had no eyes except, 
relish on his undertaking. which had commenced, the party which was apparently the | first, for the movements on the Potomac, and then for the 
An instant after, there came a loud crack of the huge toe- | strongest had committed themselves to an enterprise which | dates of arrival and departure of the Atlantic steamers. But, 
joint, and contemporaneously with that event, came a vigo-| would probably prove to be completely beyond their powers. | meanwhile, the East, upon which our backs have been turned, 
rous kick in the face of the peddler, which sent him sprawling | (Cheers.) We saw there a military undertaking oftremendous | has been performing very curious pranks, and our pockets 
on his back, and a volley of oaths thundered from the lips of difficulty, and a military undertaking which, if it was to be suc-| have been very much in danger of being picked by another 
the enraged landlord, as he regained a sitting posture, and cessful, would only be the preface and introduction to political | Chinese war. ‘From time to time we have just mentioned the 
shook his fist at his fallen foe. difficulties far greater than even the military difficulties of the | fact that strange intrigues were taking place at Pekin. There 
“De sneakin’, teivin’ Yankee! Catch him! He's proke my | war itself. (Cheers.) | were all the usual dramatis persone of an Eastern Court. 
pig toe-joint! I'll murter him! I'll have him hung up py de} Now, I am afraid that when this opinion came to be preva- There were a Dowager Empress and an Empress Mother, and 
hair! Pu’— lent in England, that this war was a war to be lamented and | an infant Emperor, and a cabal of old-fashioned magnates zea- 
“ Why,” said the Yankee, picking himself up and hitching | to be deprecated, and likely to result in great misery, great | lous for the immutable customs of the Empire, and a young 
up his trousers with unshaken assurance, “ what did ye want ?| effusion of human blood, enormous waste of treasure, per-| statesman with new notions and unsteady position, and a 
Ye didn’t expect I'd swaller ye whole, did you? 1 thought ye| manent estrangement and bitterness of feeling—I am afraid | quivering, rotten substratum of corrupt officials. There were 
knowed I'd have to crack the bones!” | that the formation of that opinion, though conscientiously | Russians carving out huge slices much larger than Eu- 
But above the roar of laughter that this called forth, thun- formed, gave deep offence to the people, or to many persons | ropean kingdoms, and rearing navies among the islands 
dered the heavy artillery of the landlord’s imprecations; he at least in the United States. Well, we know in private life | on the coasts, There were Frenchmen insinuating their 
rolled down from his table in hot wrath, and made for his an- that the same thing constantly happens. It constantly hap- | ecclesiastical pretensions into the heart of the Empire, just 
tagonist as fast as his maimed member would permit, and pens that when a man is engaged with his whole heart and | as an arrow wrapped in tow carries combustion. There were 
would no doubt have fallen upon him and done him mortal will upon some enterprise which he thinks vital to his well-| Americans uniting themselves with Mandarin merchants, and 
injury ifthe more peace-loving of the assembly had not res-| being, and when some other person is known to have said that | trying to convince the Chinese that they were the only really 
trained his violence and held him back by force. Seizing which | he thinks the enterprise ought not to be undertaken, great irri-| peaceable people on the face of the globe. There were also 
favourable moment, the Yankee, who was as prudent as he | tability, great susceptibility is the result, and such a state of| the English pushing their commerce up all the rivers and into 
was clever, sidled over to his pack, and talking pacifically all | things arises in despite of the inclination of the men them-| all the cities, trying to teach the Brother of the Sun and Sister 
the while, strapped it to his shoulder, and then held out his | selves, in whom there is no disposition to quarrel and to con- | of the Moon how to make the most of the Customs and to put 
hand to Caspar for the money. ‘tention. I believe that is a true disposition, on the whole, of | down the rebels. The great unwieldy Chinese Empire was 
“Tve arned it, you know,” he said very nasally, but very | the state of things between Englund and America at the time | like a whale in difficulties. There were thrashers thundering 
logically. “I've arned it, ef he won't let me go on an’ finish when the case of the Trent occurred and produced so pro- | at it and swordfish piercing it, and perhaps it may be doubted 
up the job. I’m willin’ an’ waitin’. I call you gentlemen al! found a sensation in this country. whether the ultimate tendency even of its least hostile friends 
to witness ef I hevn't arned it lawful.” When that ease occurred I need not say that it was the duty | was mech more amicable than that of the whaler, who gently 
There was a temporary silence, but nobody could say he had of the Government to use her very best exertions to make an | tows dying fish along until, in the ordinary course of 
not earned it. He was willing to sy part, but the examination of the facts and law of the case, because if we had | business, it es melted down into sperm oil and is packed 
landlord was not willing to go on with his ; could say he | been mistaken in our views of the facts and law, I hold that, | away as whalebone. 
had not a right to the money? Nobody, could ~ it, and no- | whatever our inclinations might be to maintai the honour of| There was greatdanger a little time ago that this mighty prey 
bedy did say it, and sd, with many apologies to the company | the country, our first duty is, not to disturb the facts, but to | would go down into the deeps again, escaping its finny persecu- 
for leaving them so soon, he laid five very quiet but very irre-| pay strict obedience to the laws, and especially to those laws | tors, and smashing the harpoon boat by a twist of its tail, but 
sistible fingers upon the leathern pouch in Caspar’s half un-! prevailing between nation and nation, the creation of which is escaping only to die and rot, and to bring pestilence to earth, 
willing hand, and worming his way to the door, scraped a’ one of the greatest results of modern civilisation, and the main- | and air, and sea. It was quite upon the cards that the old 
graceful good-night to his host, now foaming at the mouth! tenance of which is of vital interest to every people in the; Chinamen of the Yeh school would regain theig ascendancy 
with rage, and with an inward chuckle, poe his travels, de-| world. (Cheers.) But, having used the best exertion in our | upon the death of the late Emperor, and that word would have 
frauded of the lodgings he had expected, but richer by*two power to inform ourselves on these points, we made the de-| gone forth throughout all the three hundred millions to withdraw 
pounds eight shillings, and by mamy a future laugh. mand to the American Government which is known to the| from all communion with the outer barbarians. In such case 
“And what did you do meanwhile, Amen” said Larry,| country. You all know, also, the success of that application. | the French priests and the English and American missionaries 
laughing. “Til lay a wager you didn’t keep your black fingers | (Cheers.) Now what I earnestly hope is, that we shall take in | would have been mixed unwillingly in a common martyrdom ; 
altogether out of the pie.” good part the concession that America has made. Do not let| the English merchants would have found the ports closed 
Amen hing his head with beautiful modesty and he-he'd in | us be tempted to criticize in an unfriendly spirit any portion of | against them, and that old profitable system of tighting and 
a minor key, while Dave called out: their proceedings; perhaps if any individual might be tempted | smuggling would have again come into play. It would have 
“ Ask him what became of old Martin’s clothes, Massa Larry !” | to criticize their proceedings, it is the Chancellor of the Ex-| been a capital sphere for individual adventurers, who, between 
“ Well, what did, Amen ?” |chequer. (Laughter.) I hear some people say, “ Why did | rebels, Imperialists, and pirates, would have snatched great 
“He couldn’t find’em, Massa Larry."—* Well” they not give up Messrs. Mason and Slidei! at once, without | fortunes from the great Imperial bowl of snapdragon. But, as 
But Amen was incapable of being straightforward on a ques- | waiting for ourdemand?” Well, now, I think Lam the per-| it would not have suited the gencral national interest.of any 
tion which involved any transaction of his own; so, more by | son who has the best right to put that question, because un-| Western State, it would most probably have jed toa war. 
inference than admission, the rest ot Martin's misfortunes came | doubtedly, ifthey had given up Messrs. Mason and Slidell at once | There can be no doubt that the “ Supreme Council” were a 
to light. It appeared that some ten minutes after the depar- without waiting for our demand, it would have saved the vari- | synod of Yehs. If a council of sixteen Lord Eldons could now 
ture ofthe stranger, the fury of the landlord having in a measure ous departments of the State a great deal of trouble, and would | be got together, and had to deal authoritatively with the Catho- 
expended itself, the ignominy of his demi-toilet suggested it- pave enabled me to present at the close of the financial year a| lic Emancipation Act, the Reform Act, and the Corn Law Re- 
self, to his mind, and he began to look around for his clothes. balance-sheet more entirely satisfactory than I can now pos- | peal Act, the action of that Council would be much the same 
_ “Vind me my toublet, zum o’ ye,” he said, hoarse with swear- , sibly do, although I do not despond with respect to it. But I upon those Acts as the action of the Supreme Council at Pekin 
ing. “Ye was handy enough to get it off me.” hope that question will not be put. I trust nothing will be| would have been upon the Treaty of Tien-tsin and the Conven- 
Smitten with this reproach, two or three of the loungers turned | said and nothing will be thought in this country about previous | tion of Pekin, and the regulations which bave since been con- 
to look for it; but, alas! it was nowhere to be seen. The same | questions and old controversies with the Americans. Let us| firmed. The peace of the Extreme East has been hanging as 
held true as regarded shoes, hose and breeches. There were | endeavour to look at their conduct in a generous spirit. We | much in suspense as has been the peace of the Extreme West. 
many astonished and uncomfortable looks exchanged as this | have formed an opinion in regard to this war, which, although | If Old China had won the day, there would have been a general 
amazing piece of effrontery was disclosed, and it became | we have formed it consc‘entiously, I am afraid will produce a, burst. We saw some symptoms of it. The “braves” at Han- 
evident how accomplished a villain they had among them. | susceptibility in America. | kow, the great emporium high up the Yang-tse in the interior 
Martin's wrath knew no bounds; half naked as he was, he; Do not let us add to that susceptibility by indulging in any- | of China, began to show themselves against the Buropean traders 
bolted out of doors, swearing vengeance and demanding a| thing which may possibly cause irritation.” Let us look back | there just as Yeh’s “ braves” had shown themselves at Canton. 
pursuit. But as he was disabled, for obvious reasons from |to the moment when the Prince of Wales appeared in the | There was considerable ill-feeling manifested at Neuchang, the 
heading it pimself, and as no one else in the company showed | United States of America, and when men by the thou-| new portin the North. We were getting jammed between 
the slightest intention of seconding him, he was at length | sand, by tens of thousands, and by hundreds of thousands, | plundering rebels and unfriendly Imperialists, Mr. Bruce had 
obliged to retire to the stronghold of the lean-to, and to the | trooped together from all pazts to give him a welcome! been obliged to give up some of our privileges of trading up 
great scandal of Gretchen, his wife, hide his defeat under the | as enthusiastic, and as obviously proceeding from the depth | the Yang-tse, and altogether the feeling of the Empire seemed 
bved-clothes; and the sharp tones of her scolding voice were | of the heart, as if those vast countries had still been a por- to be that Old China was gaining the uppermost. 
the last the dispersing revellers heard as they took up their | tion of the dominions of our Queen. (Cheers.) Let us| Our hope was upon Young ‘Tartary. Prince Kung is the 
tardy march toward their respective Gretchens. look to the fact that they are of necessity a people subject, to | leader of that party. He has had the advantage of fighting 
All this Amen acknowledged to have seen, flattening his quick and violent action of opinion, and liste to great public | with Europeans, and his ill success in that business has 
nose against the window-pane outside. | excitement—intensely 1 on the subject of the war in| brought him also to treat withthem. Knowing something of 
“ Well, Amen, do you think the Yankee took ’em ?” which they were pone thn. cyoneh aroused to a high pitch of ex- | the world, and, perhaps, little of the sacred books, he has dis- 
“ He, he, massa, I guess not.” | pectation by hearing that one of their vessels of war had laid | covered that by trade and by European Customs’ Commis- 
“Where are they, then ?” hold on the Commissioners of the Southern States, whom | sioners he can obtain funds to maintain armies to watch the 
“ I guess they'll fine’em when they come to bake. I shouldn't) they regarded simply as rebels. Let us look to the fact that | country and make head against the rebels. Perhaps also he 
wonder ef they foun’ ’em in the oven.” in the midst of that exultation, and in a country where the | has a notion that, if it be necessary this old whale should change 
“Oh, you limb!” said Lawrence, laughing, as he waved him principles of popular government and democracy are carried | its organization, it is better that it should subside into civilised 
of. “Get out of my sight—to bed with you this minute.” to extremes—that even, however, in this struggle of life and | spermaceti and whalebone than become a mass or putrefaction. 
death, as they think it to be—that even, while ebullitions were | However this may be, Prince Kung is certainly all for foreign 
taking place all over the country of joy and exultation at this | trade and proper Custom-house entries, and also for an Eng- 
capture—that even there this popular and Democratic Govern- | lish maritime police, if he can secure it. When the late Em- 
ment has, under a demand of a foreign Power, written these | peror died, the Tartar Prince was left out of the Regency, and 

















MR. GLADSTONE ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 


At a recent meeting at Leith, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer referred as follows to the settlement of the American dif- 


| words, for they are the closing words in the di h of Mr. | some people were waiting for the announcement in the Pekin 

ty: | Seward—“ The four Commissioners will be cheerfully libe- | Gazette of the permission accorded to him to swallow gold leaf 

Permit me to say that, with one exception, to which I may rated.” (Loud cheers.) or strangle himself with asilken cord. The Tartar, however, 
advert, it is also the happy lot of Great Britain 


Let us take these words, I say, without minnte criticism | seemsto have been too powerful for his foes. When we last 


to stand, so far 
| upon anything that may have passed at former times, and may | heard of him he had been to Zehol to visit the Empress and 


as I am at least able or may presume to judge, in the happy po- 
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the infant Emperor, and we were told significantly that he 
had come back looking pleasant, and doing acts of authority. 
The happy issue of all these Court intrigues and of the visit 
of Prince Kung to the Tartar Palace appears in the tel ms 
we publish to-day. It is like the final scene of a Christmas 
pantomime. It has been along plot, and the clowns and the 
pantaloons have been buffeting each other for mysterious 
purposes hard to guess, but at last the good fairy Empress, 
with her son in her arms, appears in a blaze of blue fire, and 
everything is set right. It is edifying to observe how straight- 
forward are the proceedings in that country of common sense. 
The sensible Chinese do not when they dismiss a Minister 
allow him to make himself troublesome in opposition—they 
cut off his head. From Voltajre’s time downwards it has been 
customary to hold up the example of this great people; surely 
this is a new instance of their wisdom. If, instead of allowing 
our “ influential personages” to resign, we were to permit them 
to strangle themselves, how much casier it would render the 
duties of the incoming Government! How much more effec- 
tual would be a silken bowstring than an appointment to the 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds! The mere dissolution 
of the Supreme Council may seem a mild and incomplete 
measure, but, no doubt, there is a postscript to the sentence 
which provides for the future custody of the members. In 
China when there is a change of administration there is a real 
and permanent removal of the heads of departments. We re- 
commend the precedent to the admiration of all the encomi- 
asts of the Chinese. So far, however, as we are concerned, 
this summary termination to a long course of intrigues bodes 
us good and promises us peace.— Times, Jan. 6. 
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Diep.—In this city, on Wednesday last, Mr. John Webb, em- 
ployed for nearly thirty years as mailing-clerk in the office of this 
paper. 





of Care Breton anp Nova Scotia.—Subscribers at places be- 
ian the reach of our annual Collector pay it difficult to buy 

is on this City, we beg to give notice that for the eonvenience 
persons payments may be made on account of the Albion 


when the arm on which she familiarly leaned is no longer prof. | and assuredly there is nothing more—any idea whatever of the 
fered at her side. She has presided once at a Cabinet Council, drift, still less of the determination, of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet,, 
her presence being formally requisite, in order that the assem- bearing in mind too that Mr. Seward weeded his information 
bling of Parliament might be officially announced. But there | touching Captain Wilkes’s lack of instructions of all possible: 
is something infinitely touching in sundry manifestations of | weight, by that pregnant phrase, “ without indicating that we 
the bereaved Lady's pre-occupation with every thing that is | attach importance to it.” War not possible after this ? Nonsense ! 
connected with the memory of her lamented husband. Thus, | A tyro in diplomacy could not have been caught by such scru- 
orders are promulgated that the Rifle Brigade is hereafter to be pulously non-committing hints. If Earl Russell on the strength 
designated as the Prince Consort’s Own Rifle Brigade, his | of this two-penny paragraph had given out that the Trent dif- 
late Royal Highness having been its Colonel in Chief. Thus, | ficulty was in a fair way to a peaceful settlement, he would 
Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, Junr.,a protegé of Prince Albert, have shown himself totally unfitted for his post. We have no 
and very active in getting up the Great Exhibition of 1851, doubt whatever that neither Mr. Seward at the time, nor any 
is gazetted a Baronet of the United Kingdom. Thus, Mr. Edgar | diplomatist or politician at Washington now, did or could 
Bowring, its Secretary, is also to be made a Companion of the | “ attach importance to it.” Editors, who are used to tickling 
Bath.—The Prince of Wales, it is understood, will not set out | human weaknesses, affect to have more capacious swallows. 
on his Eastern travels, until his brother Prince Alfred reaches | We trust that, in taking up sucha lame conceit as this, our 
home from the West India station—The death of Ad-| local brethren underrate the intelligence of their readers. Be 
miral ir E. D. King causes a vacancy in the command of} it observed finally, that these remarks are not in the least af- 
the Queen’s yacht, Captain the Hon. J. Denman being thereby | fected by the dissension, that has sprung up between the Lon- 
promoted to flag rank. don Morning Post and sundry of its neighbours, as to our Cabi- 

Parliament is to meet on Thursday next, the 6th inst. It is | net being in possession of this note at a certain date. Lord 
not possible, in the face of the Trent affair and the prolonged | Palmerston’s “admitted organ,” as one of our New York pa- 
war between the North and South, that American topics will | pers comically terms the representative of Belgravia, may have 


be again excluded by mutual consent from discussion. At | gone beyond the letter of the truth, in saying that the despatch 





= | least there will be no British Lovejoys. | in question did not refer to the “ outrage on our mail steamer ;” 





| | it kept to the spirit. Mr. Seward’s despatch might have served 
The Affair of the “ Trent” in England. | to light his cigar, so far as it could or ought to have influenced 
As we cannot consent to make our columns mere recepta- the British Cabinet in the affair of the Trent. r 

cles for official documents and exaggerated comments upon Are y utterly rere omen, be one—of a ones 
them copied from London papers, we do not give place to the squabbling ame ae a two mone ra _ 
Foreign Office correspondence arising out of the seizure and the | passed safely through a crisis? Calm y 7 e ing 
| sarsendier of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, or to any of the un- | = Mr. Gladatone’s large and generous TED, = re pow 
| numbered leading-articles upon it which the British press has |'" * apeoch mode by Men snoantly & lath, end ge es 
| enunciated. Let it suffice to put on record that, in a despatch | rem enum. . byte came ame for — generally ; but 
| to Lord Lyons, dated the 11th ult., Earl Russell declares that ‘his one is worth an acre of * smart articles. 

| the liberation of the prisoners and the explanations given The Civil War. 

|“ constitute the reparation which her Majesty and the British [ye incidents, that have occurred or have been announced 
| nation had a right to expect”—that H. M. Government rejoi-| during the week, are not of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
ces at the “ maintenance of the most friendly relations” be-| any auguries as to the mighty issues that are pending.—Since 
tween the two countries—that some of Mr. Seward’s long argu-| the action of Sunday week at Somerset, in Eastern Kentucky, 
ments are reserved for future treatment—and that Lord Lyons’ | no conflict of importance has taken place ; but we should judge, 
conduct in the matter “ is entirely approved by her Majesty,” by extracts in print from Southern papers, that the defeat there 
his “ discretion and good temper having contributed greatly” | sustained by the Southerners was more disastrous than was at 
| to the settlement. The compliment, we may add, has been | first alleged. General Beauregard is said to be ordered, with 
| eminently deserved. We are not used to flattery; but we ten regiments, from Manassas or its neighbourhood to Colum- 
honestly believe that our own country (and this country also) | bus on the Mississippi, where the brunt of the contemplated 
is profoundly indebted to the tact and forbearance exhibited | gescent of that river by the U. 8. forces must first be borne. 
by his Lordship, in what Earl Russell aptly terms the “ dis-|-Tpis removal has not unnaturally caused much speculation 
agreeable task” imposed upon him. Furthermore we may |_some writers attributing it to a growing conviction that the 
mention that part of a private note from our Foreign Secre- | difficult nature of the country and the impassable state of the 
tary, to our Minister at Washington, furnishes further proof of| roads render it certain that no engagement on a large scale 
the carefulness with which her Majesty's Cabinet enjoined | can be ventured during the winter. Others again assert that 
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A Press of Mail-Matter from Europe. 


| joices; Europe at large breathes more freely—yet still there is, 
| as there always seems to be, a drawback. We drain the bowl 
| of contentment, and surgit amari aliquid. Certain individuals | We cannot presume to offer an opinion on this knotty point. 


upon the latter that he should avoid all semblance of menace.’ the Southern Cigneral and the Southern President are not on 
And now what remains? The Queen is pleased; her Mi-! the best of terms; and that otherwise it is scarcely probable, 
nisters are satisfied ; the great British public unfeignedly re- | seeing that Norfolk may be attacked or threatened, that Beaure- 
gard would be sent off tothe West to serve under General Albert 

| Johnston, though reputed among the ablest officers on his side 


| of that genus irritabile, the press—which deserves the cogno- 


| General Gustavus Smith is named Beauregard’s successor. In 
men a thousand times more than the poor poets to whom it 


| the mean time the winter months are stealing away—but three 


Intelligence to the 18th ult. from Liverpool, and of the fol- | was originally applied—have raised a terrible outery, because 


| more remaining in which allyparts of the South are tenantable, 


lowing day from Queenstown, came to hand yesterday; and | our Cabinet neither communicated to the public, nor was in- on the score of health, by invading forces. It is a hard contest 
prominent beyond all other topics in the mail-matter accumu-| fluenced as to its warlike preparations by, a parti- | with mud during one half of the year, and malaria during the 
lated before us is the settlement of the Anglo-American diffi-| cular despatch from Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, dated | other. Yet there are clamourers for sharp moves amd decisive 
culty. Upon this we touch separately elsewhere, but must] November 30th, and read by the latter gentleman to jactions. We do not yet perceive any evidence that their cla- 
once more congratulate our readers and ourselves that a satis- Earl Russell on the 19th Dec. That they are Opposition | morous demands will be satisfied. 

factory conclusion has been reached. We decline at the same | journals, whether ultra-radical or ultra-conservative, which) Early in the week, great excitement was caused by receipt 
time to cumber our limited space with comments upon the | thus make much ado about nothing, every one will take for of intelligence from the missing Burnside Expedition, which 
ungracious spirit which a few of our newspapers show, | granted. To put the matter in brief, it is charged that the con- | had been so long lost to view that its safety was called in ques- 
as if to render more conspicuous by contrast the cene-| tents of that note rendered it positive that a pacific solution | tion, unless it were surmised that a voyage to the Gulf had 
ral satisfaction that prevails. The Times maintains | would be reached, indeed “that there could be no war.” Thus | been undertaken by the officer in command. At length we 
its bad eminence in this respect; thouglr it should | stimulated to revive the silly clamour to this effect, which had | hear tidings of its adventures; and the story of its dangers and 
be added that, having reviled and exasperated the North! been raised here three weeks ago and had faded out for lack | difficulties, its losses and its delays, has been told by every news- 
ad nauseam, it now undertakes to do the same gentle! of nourishment, a few of the American journalists have once | paper around us. Moreover, the record is a very interest- 
office for the South, and not only deprecates the demonstration | more broken out in open-mouthed fury against our Cabinet for | ing one, showing how unceasing fogs and terrific gales thwarted 
of public feeling on the expected arrival of Messrs. Mason and | their “treacherous concealment,” and have pronounced all its | and harrassed and damaged the fleet ; ard how one of the storm- 


Slidell—in which it is entirely right—but gratuitously proceeds | moderation, hypocrisy. Nor do we wonder at this; 


| iest spots on the sea-board of this Continent, or in the ordinary 


to insult them.—The permanent blockade of Southern ports by 


The man, convinced against his will, 


the stone-laden fleet is however the latest grievance ; and it Is of the same opinion still. 


must be admitted that there is truth in the allegation | Captain Wilkes, in an uulucky hour, dragged his country into 
that the proceeding savours more of vindictiveness than | slough of annoyance ; and the irritation caused thereby was 


of an expected renewal of the Union. Remonstrances on | violent, yielding only in a measure to irrefragable evidence | 


the subject have, it appears, been addressed to the | that Great Britain could not have done otherwise than she did, 
American Government.—The ships of war ordered from | and did what she had to do with unwonted delicacy. It is not 
Malta to Gibraltar have been ordered back to the former port | therefore to be wondered at, that when sundry London news- 
—an indication that peaceful prospects are resuming their | papers fall foul of one item in the transaction, all the old bit- 
sway—and the famous Warrior is not ordered to join Sir Alex- | terness here should again come rapidly to the surface. Let us 
ander Milne’s squadron, as was reported, but is to proceed to! glance at the facts; we will not waste many words on it. | 
Lisbon only. The late interdict on the exportation of saltpetre None but embittered penmen can make much out of it. 
and other warlike stores is also removed.—Intense curiosity | What was the nature, what were the grave contents of this | 
exists as to a possible naval combat between the C. 8. steamer | note, that has raised all this pother about our ears? If the | 
Nashville and the U.S. steamer Tuscarora both at Southamp- | reader have a very good memory, or chance to file the Aion, | 
ton, eyeing each other. Of course, such a battle could only | he will find it specially alluded-to in our first editorial of the 
take place at sea. We have not however the least expectation | 11th ult., and therein set down as entirely without significance. 
that it will be witnessed. The Nushrille is said to be greatly | So it was; so it is; so it must be, in the estimation of every | 
overmatched. Neutrality, as regards supplies of arms and am-| man whose reason is not obscured by passion. The letter, it} 
munition, is rigorously compelled by our government authori- | now appears, was a long one; a short paragraph only referred 
ties, who themselves have an eye on both. jto the Trent. This contained two intimations: the one that 
The Queen's health, we are most happy to record, causes no| Captain Wilkes acted without instructions, and that the 
uneasiness ; and her Majesty, conscious that there is no absolute subject was therefore “ free from embarrassment ;” the other 
sacredness in such royal widowhood as hers, nerves herself to| hoping and ayowing a “ friendly temper” in discussing it, | 
the fulfilment of duties that must now be infinitely painful | on either side respectively. Can any one glean from this—| 


| route of maritime voyagers anywhere, sustained its evil repu- 


tation. Cape Hatteras, even in the summer season, has a 
bad name. In the month of January they are bold spirits 
who hover about it, in all sorts of well-fitted and of 
questionable craft, seeking entrance, through the Inlet 
that lies not far off, into the inland waters of North Carolina 
and Virginia. Half-a-dozen or more vessels were stranded in 
the succession of gales hardily encountered ; but providentially 
the loss of life bears no proportion whatever to the risks. Two 
regimental officers and the mate of a transport were lost by 
the swamping of a boat, in a daring effort to communicate be- 
tween one vessel and another. The bulk of the Expedition is 
safely harboured, we are told, under shelter from the fierce 
hurricanes of the Atlantic. Its objects are delayed undoubt- 
edly ; but we presume we shall hear of its progress anon. 

We had almost forgotten Congress; and yet a paragraph in 
reference to its doings might perhaps have been altogether 
omitted, without damage to our condensed record. For it has 
done, we believe, nothing of importance since our last issue 
One might think indeed that the “ masterly inactivity” of the 
army of the Potomac had communicated its spirit to the na- 
tional Legislature. Is the enterprise then too vast ? Do American 

i really shrink fram the task—Herculean, it must be 
owned—of regulating the finances of the country, of providing 
in fact the ways and means for carrying on this costly war? 
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Has Finance its season of mud, alternating with a season | 
of malaria ’—-Be that as it may, if Washington is not so quick | 


who has to write about it. One can hear it a dozen times with en- | indeed, the triumphs are so fast and frequent that ‘that of an 
tire satisfaction, and discover perhaps a variety of little nooks | hour’s age doth hiss the speaker.” During two weeks past the 


in providing hundreds of millions, as the noble army of con- | wherein the music is still blooming and fresh. But the scribbler evenings have been occupied with ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” “ A 


tractors and purveyors is in spending them, Washington hears 
and sees much lively discussion regarding the pickings that 
fallin some men’s way. One of tne liveliest of these episodes has 
been scanned all over the country, and merits mention be- 
cause the turn it takes before the public curiously illustrates 
the working of the system that excludes Ministers from the 
floor of Parliament. The Government wanted to purchase 
very many vessels. Mr. Welles, the Secretary of the Navy, 
employed a brother-in-law of his in this city to effect these 
purchases for the Department. The business was well 
done ; at least we see no statement whatever to the contra- 
ry. But the favoured broker has nettled seventy thousand 
dollars by these transactions ; and a Committee of Congress and 
the country at large now call upon him to disgorge these gains. 
Of course, he will do no such thing. Why should he? He, 
was employed, and has been paid. The oddity of it is, that | 
while this fortunate gentleman is very roughly handled for | 
earning a commission, the member of Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet, | 
who threw it literally at him, escapes with very slight rebuke. | 


| fellow that he is, he never deviates in this course of honest rustic jndeed before 
plodding. 


said of Madame Strakosch and Signor Susini, both of whom were 
unusually good in their parts; but we are fortunately spared the | Courtly, and to say that Mr. Holland, in even so slight a part as 
necessity of repeating ourselves. Miss Kellogg, whose industry | that of Lopez in the “ Honeymoon,” has shown himself, no less 
is only equalled by her ability, assumed for the first time the réle | 
of Lady Henriette, and is entitled to the place ofhonour. There is 

an old friend, too, in the person of Mr. Max Maretzek, to welcome , the part of Rolando’s Page, in the * Honeymoon.”—The comedies 


has been amongst them before, and looks in vain for a lovely com- | Bold Stroke for a Husband,” “* London Assurance,” ‘ The Honey- 
panion to that never-to-be-sufficiently-admired “‘ Last Rose of Sum-  mogn,” “* A Cure for the Heart-ache,”’ and ‘“‘ The Road to Ruin ;” in 
mer,” which, truly and figuratively, is blooming alone in the last | each of which comedies various of the artists have achieved a marked 
act. And as the mountain side is threaded with * walks,”’ so does success. I have an impression that Mrs. Hoey plays better this season 
he, when in the noble Flotow’s gay parterre, detect the path which | than she ever did before ; and I am sure that Mr. Blake has never 
| Signor Brignoli has trodden any time these half dozen years ; good }done more signal justice to his rare and gree powers 


than in certain of his recent personations. t will be long 
we sce a more perfect Hardcastle, a better 
Old Rapid, an Old Dornton with more of manly pathos, or a 
Under certain calamitous circumstances, something might be | 4feddle that can * say it more boldly.” Nor do other of the artists 
“pull in resolution” to excel. | cannot mention all, but I ougbt 
certainly to compliment Mr. Fisher on his excellent Sir Harcourt 


than in his fine portrayal of Foresight, to be an able and conscien- 
tious actor. I remember also, that Miss Henriques—a handsome 
and pleasing young actress—played with peculiar grace and finish 


back to bis old position in the orchestra. announced for next week are “The Poor Gentleman,” “Town 
aia . beets: . P and Country,” and ‘Speed the Plough.” 

It is little that we have to say of Miss Kellogg, and it need not Apropos to “ A Bold Stroke for a Husband”—which has been 
be diluted with superfluous words. Her performance of the réle | twice successfully presented at this theatre, | present a brief ae- 
of Henriette, musically and dramatically, was extremely good ;—she | count of Mrs. Hannah Cowley, one of the most brilliant 
was well up in the music, and reflected its flickering lights and — = ‘the last century, and ye leas remarkable for supe 

. : é or character and intellect than for success in the pursuit of 
shadows with charming coquetry. Although the Opera is regarded | Dramatic Literature. The maiden name of this lady was Park- 


What fun there would be in the House of Commons, if our |“ @" sy one, it coutains many trying passages for the soprano, hurst. She was born at Tiverton, Devonshire, England, in 1748. 
‘ 8, 


First Lord of the Admiralty were caught in a similar trans- | -_ wee pe vias eee ne ar mck es gta ony, ~ ee 
“ tion. In return for these, it certainly presents the singer with an 


action! —— \ ‘ 2 3 : 4 
{admirable opportunity to show the bright side of her voice, as well 


Clearing-up in the Nor’ West. 

The National Intelligencer of Tuesday last assigns the author- | 
ship of a long article in its columns, upon the surrender of | 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, to “a distinguished Democratic | 
statesman of the Northwest, who for more than fifty years was 
actively engaged in the service of his country.” The allusion 
to General Cass is transparent; indeed it could scarcely have 
been more so, had our much-respected contemporary added 
that during all this half century the statesman in question had 
never missed an opportunity, unless restrained by official 
exigencies, of manifesting his jealousy, dislike, pique, and pre- 
judice, so often as Great Britain and her political conduct came 
within reach of his tongue or pen. We are rejoiced to per 
ceive that at last, in the evening of his days, a better spirit is 
manifested by our oft-times antagonist. His communication— 
into the general merits of which it is needless to enter—de- 
votes two long paragraphs to exonerating our country from 
the odium unjustly thrown upon it in the matter of the Trent ; 
and we dwell upon the fact with infinite satisfaction, because 
we entirely agree with General Cass that it is most desirable | 
that the surrender “should terminate also the hard thoughts | 
and the hard words which accompanied” the dispute. Pro- | 
ceeding from such a quarter, nothing, we say, can be more di-| 
rect and pointed than the General’s protest against his 
countrymen’s misconstruction of the course pursued and the 
feelings exhibited in England. He speaks with no less boldness 
than truth, of the “ humiliation” to which the British flag was 
subjected, and most frankly declares that “every high spirited . 
community, jealous of its rights and honour, would have yielded | 
to the same sentiment in a case like this.” Truly glad also are 
we to have such authority, as that of an American ex-Secreta- 
ry of State and a noted Anglophobist, for the further assertion, 
that “there is neither patriotism nor justice in the attempt to 
excite inimical feelings in this country, by stigmatizing the 
sensibility displayed at the occurrence of this transaction by 
the British nation, and the universal manifestationy of it, as 
evidences of deep-rooted hostility against the United States.” 
We have ourselves said the same thing scores of times; but 
we might be accused of leaning in one direction. This charge 
may not lie against “the distinguished statesman of the North 
West.” 

It is true we cannot congratulate all American statesmen 
upon their candour or judgment in this matter. There is one 
of them for instance, whose name we rarely see mentioned 
without commendation, and from whom therefore one might 
have expected a less reckless disregard of truth and a less dis- 
reputable pandering to the ignorance or the passions of an au- 
ditory. In a Lecture on “ The Union,” delivered on Friday 
evening of last week, the Hon. D. 8. Dickinson had the hardi- 
hood to round off an anti-British tirade, with the qualified as- 
sertion : “it was not that England hated America, but that she 
hated free institutions.” And this, mind you, was not a hasty 
spark struck off in the heat of controversy ; it was the deli- 
berate record of a preceptor for the time being, esteemed at 
once sagacious and eloquent! There is a consolation, 
however, for us yet. Against this unworthy rhodomontade, 
which savours strongly of the John Mitchel and Smith O’Brien 
school, we may set Senator Sumner’s evidence given not long 
since in his place in Congress. He bore witness that “Great 
Britain has practically contributed to the establishment of free- 
dom beyond all other nations.” He enumerated “ seven institu- 
tions or principles which she has given to civilisation,” com- 
mencing with Trial by Jury and ending with Abolition of 
Slavery. He gave it as his verdict, that “ no other nation can 
show such peaceful triumphs.” We know well enough that 
general character is not a sufficient defence against specific 
charges; but to slander a deserved reputation, by way of 
bolstering up a particular denouncement, is only the act of an 


inconsiderate or unscrupulous advocate. Mr. Sumner had shown 
in advance that Mr. Dickinson was outrageously in fault. 


‘Pusic. 


Mr. J. Grau’s new operatic enterprise was inaugurated ow Wed- | When I think to notice the performances there, I revert to first 
nesday evening, and, notwithstanding the unpleasantness of the principles and feel like the boy to whom Dr. Franklin gave the with him every year at this season, lately placed 30,000 kilo- 
weather, attracted a fair recognition at the hands of the fashionable | oranges, and who cried because when his hands were full he could 


Her education was ably superintended by her father, himself an 
excellent scholar. At the age of twenty-nine she was married to 
Mr. Cowley, captain in the service of the East India Company, 
She died at Tiverton in 1809. Her dramatic works, thirteen in 
number, are entitled as follows :—** The Runaway ;” “ Who's the 





Waddilove, and Tilly Slowboy, he merely demonstrates a singular. pre to Canada on military service-—— 


_ and the latter being merely caricature. Success in comedy, whether 


| rable comedian. 


as the dim conceits of an unfashionable but sentimental hanker- Dupe? ;? “ Albina:” “The Belle’s Stratagem ;” © The School for 
ing” after a farmer of the county of Surrey—who really looks as if Eloquence ;” “The World as it Goes’’—afterwards acted under the 
he would be capable of selling his wife in Smithfield. Thereare no title “ Second Thoughts Are Best ;’—** Which is the Man’?;” “A 
strong scenes that we can particularly dwell on, in illustration of | Bold Stroke for A Husband;” “More Ways Than One,” * A 
~ School for Greybeards ;” “The Fate of Sparta; “A Day In Tur- 
k ~~ ‘ : key ;” and ** The Town Before You.” The first of these pieces was 
sing the unqualified opinion that, in a prim and pleasant way, the | published in 1776, the last in 17%. Two of them—* Albina” and 
Lady Henrietta of Miss Kellogg is one of her best impersonations. , “* The a ne pera tragedies. Both were damned at once. 
= for Mie. Mevetad R= » detnctad t . com. 2 regard to the latter there is an amusing epigram, attributed, on 
- As for Mx enatee, ts presence pape ye detected te the com the authority of Kemble, to Mr. Parsons—probably the husband 
fortable certainty that seemed to pervade the united forces before | of the Mrs. Parsons who wrote “ The Intrigues of a Morning.” 
and behind the curtain. A good conductor, like a good general, 


inspires contidence, and the possession of this is nine points gained Of Sparta’s sons the lot severe, 

in the way of probability that the performance will be a spirited We caught the Spartan fortitude 

one. And saw their woes without a tear.” 
Pee 








our meaning. We shall content ourselves therefore, with expres- 


“Ingenious Cowley! while we viewed 


Tn comedy however, this lady was more successful, and several of 
| her pieces still keep their place upon the stage. 
Drama. At Niblo’s Garden, Sir John Hackett Falstaff has appeared several 
: . e f times, and each time to advantage. The piece as announced for 
The numerous and enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Clarke have | Wednesday night was variously entitled “ Falstaff Pretending 
made a very liberal though not a very judicious use of their ad- i Te ae Wy Women.” It proved to 
actin 6 ti etimett saidiias 29 “ The Merry Wives o ndsor.”’ hé management of this theatre 
jectives in thet ge ntl man praise - He has been announced a8 | is certainly illustrious, and flowers of intellect are no doubt “| 
“ The Original American Comedian,” and by the critics in general | to blush unseen” in and about the Garden walks. But it does net 
he has been accepted as the best. I do not sympathise with this | appear that the titles of Shakspeare’s plays require any emendation 
enthusiasm, for the sufficient reason that I do not think it justi- | *t the hands of modern genius. The comedy went off well. | T have 
~ tee . not space for special comment, but I ought to mention that Mr. 
fiable. That Mr. Clarke is in some respects @ remarkably good ac- | Mark Smith—whose recent performances have deserved real admi- 
tor may at once and cheerfully be admitted. But in the artist, for | ration—played the part of Bardolph “ excellent” well. 
whom is claimed the first position, one naturally looks for more! _ In the was tragedy we have been favonred with one represen- 
than ordinary excellence. The claims of genius, in whatever de- | tation of erner.”’ Itis the worst of Lord Byron's dramatie 


‘ | pleces, and one of the worst tragedies ever written. The part of 
partment of art, are always to be more explicitly tested than those Werner was attempted by Mr. Wallack. 
of less pretension. This is but justice to Art itself, as well as| Next week, with the “Octoroon” at the Winter Garden and 


5 a . wa per . “The Colleen Bawn”’ at Niblo’s, homage will be offered to Dion 
kindness to its votaries. In this spirit I have carefully observed Rencinall—At Lanse Keensls Ghastes “hope deh ” w 
the personations of Mr. Clarke thus far, and I certainly fail to re-| the + The Peep of Day,” as also does MERCUTIO. 
cognise in his acting either great originality of style or remarkable | P 


felicity of method. Nothing in his recent performances inclines 
me to modify the judgment recorded in a former article—that his 
merit seems to consist in his power of giving exaggerated physical 





Facts and Fancies. 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company gives its annual 
expression to special peculiarities of character, and quite super- | statement, and a most satisfactory one it is, to the readers of 
ficial emotion. In caricature, and in that only, his success is per- the Albion this week. The scrip issue of 1860 paid off; interest on 
fect and admirable, To see him as Toodles, is necessarily to be | allscrip paid ; a reserve of two and a quarter millions; anda serip 
amused. His dress alone is so grotesque that one laughs at him as | dividend of thirty per cent.—are evidences of the continued 
at a comical scare-crow in a corn-field. His contortions of coun- good management of this old and respected corporation. 
Owing to an unaccountable misunderstanding between the 
Central Park and the Croton Water departments, the ice on 
the ponds of the Park is not occasionally flooded as it ought to 
solutely perfect. The rest is mere absurdity. As Toodles is a be, and the skaters consequently have a wretched time of it. 
caricature of humanity, Mr. Clarke succeeds in portraying him. A There is more pain than pleasure in skating over a surface cut- 
drunkard is not indeed an exceptional species. Few people Up by thousands of frequenters————There has been an en- 
manage to get through this vale of tears without some acquaintance, thusiastic meeting at Montreal, wae view of forwarding the 
more of Tes Intimate, with the “rosy owl." agen and even | Greet ong contemplated, of etalng satu of the Queen, 
poets, have been known to “send it round. It is recorded that nominating the sculptor in advance. The Charlotte- 





tenance stimulate this merriment. His style is ridiculously ap- 
propriate to the character. In the drunken scene his acting is, ab- 








' the illustrious William Wordsworth was once drunk, In the case | town Kraméiner (P_E. Island) comes to us in enlarged and im- 





of Toodles, however, the intoxication is but an incidental touch of | proved form. ——Six months ago, there was some talk in 
nature. As for the man himself, in real life eye hath not seen him, | Paris of constructing a fac-simile of the Parthenon of Athens 
nor will see “till the Heavens be no more”—and, I hope, not | upon the Heights of Montmartre. We have not seen it men- 
then. On the stage even, he is disgusting, except to those | Honed of late. — Two great chan es have occurred, with 
chiens tetshie:  dileniieines Ge. diet cemstion,.. te reference to the ensuing International Exhibition. Notonly is 

_ ug , Fag ee | its leading patron, Prince Albert, laid in an untimely grave ; 
Clarke presents him at his best; but here, as in Schnapps, | the active and intelligent General Manager, Col. Shadwell, has 
The bakers of 
aptness at caricature. I imagine, however, that he is capable of Paris gave, last Christmas, instead of their usual holiday pre- 
much better things. For the present, he will continue to appear | sents to their customers, 265,000 oy ene < = the 
s Sch . the Senorita Isabella Cubas having been engaged at | P0Or.—————So severe was the cold during the late ineffectual 
a . . j - F a > 4 . Nai Ses | attempt of the Australasian to land her troops in the St. Law- 
the Winter Garden, to add new charms to the Naiad Queen. | - 

Those who beliove thet Gdiiedy fe aul of rieht onal to be co-| rence, that the ice accumulated to such an extent on her bows 
a a : , 6” | that the weight entirely changed her trim. It brought her 
ricature, will of course accept the most accomplished caricaturist | down 22 inches by the head.———Mrs. Catharine Arbin died 
as the most accomplished comedian. The doctrine is part of that | in Baltimore, on the 2ist ult., aged 118 years. She had been 
very bad system, so honoured in our times, which forever sacrifices confined to her bed for three years. Her youngest child is now 











| nature to effect, and justifies all manner of Exaggeration in Art. 1 | living at the age of about 75 years. Her father, who was of 





do not subscribe to it in any sense. Art isimitation. Its purpose | Baltimore, was at the battle of Bunker Hill._--——Messrs. 
is to reflect nature. Its use is, in the highest sense Pra ay Bass, the celebrated brewers, of Burton, have promised to those 
. > of their workmen who may deposit with them 6d. a week for 
. = : é , | theensuing thirty weeks, to add 15s, thereto at the end of that 
disappoints its end. In Comedy, its legitimate aim is to illustrate | time, in order that the owners may visit the Great Ex- 
the salient peculiarities of men and manners, in the ordinary, or at | hibition. The pension of Shea’s bank at Mad- 
any rate in the lighter aspects of social life and human experience. | rid is attributed to heavy defalcations by the yan par- 
Here it repudiates alike melo-drama and farce—the former being in wo — Seen te Gansta Week peice — . P 
ac a , lie so mis . ~ality . contemporary in Canada West publishes, as i ieves for 
fact, though not technically, a mixture of reality with burlesque, the first time oe this side of the Atlantic, “ Lord Macaulay's 
2 . ~ |Last Riddle,” and says that it has puzzled the heads of some of 
high or low, must always denote admirable talents. Success in| 6 most clever people in England. It will be remembered 
melo-drama and farce is a matter of very little consequence. There | that we gave it, together with sundry answers, in the Albion, in 
are persons who derive a certain ecstacy of enjoyment from the | June last. M. Gustave Doré has just illustrated “ The 
contemplation of the cireus clown; but I have never yet under- | Fables nae ag aa : m “ gn pynens hegee 
stood tha » Seenee entland ought to be denoted as an ¢ j. going to Cuba for the benefit of his health, and that the cabin 
tood that the jocose Mr. Pentland ought to be denoted as an admi or the U. & doop-cf- war Bishmond ls being specially Stted up 
for him. —Miss Maria B. Hawes, now Mrs. Merest, has 
been singing again in public, in London, after a silence of 
many years. Baron James de Rothschild has, as is usual 


Whoever pursues it, on false principles, degrades its province and | 














At Wallack’s Theatre the comedy season still sparkles onward. 


es of bread at the disposal of the General Administra- 


world. Flotow’s “Martha” was the work selected for the open-| holdno more. Much might justly be said in praise of the judgment | tion of Public Assistance in Paris, to be distributed among the 


ing night. It is a light and agreeable Opera, to all save the critic | 





and taste with which these comedies are mounted and played. But, Poor of the capital. quakes are very prevalent. 
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By last arrivals we learn that two have lately occurred ; one 
somewhere in Greece, and the other in Dresden, extending as 
far as Leipzic. Cotton was in bloom near New Orleans 
on the first of January. Latest advices from New Zea- 
land state that affairs look more peaceful. Sir George Grey 
had accepted the invitation of the natives for a conference. 

Sir J. Arnott, M.P., Mayor of Cork, has invested 





£40,000 in the establishment of a “ monster bakery” and mil-| to the title in 1796, married Frances, the eldest of the natural | 


ling concern, with the view of selling to the poor at first cost 
during this season of scarcity and distress.- The Fulton 
Bank and nine other buildings, in this city, were totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday morning last. 

iano-maker, Broadwood, who died recently in London, left a 


W. Burrell, M. P. for Haslemere, by Sophia, daughter and co- 


heiress of Mr. C. Raymond, of Valentine House, x. The 
doctor’s marriage is recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
1773, with the pithy note after his bride’s name—£100,000! 
The year afterwards Mr. Raymond was created a baronet, with 
remainder to his son-in-law, who accordingly succeeded Sir C. 
Raymond as second baronet. Sir C. Burrell, who s' 


| 


| daughters of the Earl of Egremont, and by her had issue three 
|} sons and a daughter, the second of whom, Percy, born in 1812, 
| succeeds him as fourth baronet. In politics Sir C. Burrell was 
| 


| from 1806 up to the time of his death. 


Mr. Harcourt, the mem- 


60th, to be Capt, v Blinkhorn, who ret on h-p. 68d: En Terrot 
to be Lt, b-p, v Grant, who ret; En Fraser, 24th, to be En. Rifle 
Brigade: J J — Johnstone, to be En, b-p; Asst-Surg Norris, 
85th, to be Asst-Surg, v Pearson, MD, who res. Royal Canadian 
Rifle Regt: En Pechellto be Lt, b-p, y Barrow, who ret; H T T 
Salvin (late Ensign Ist West York Mil), tobe En, b-p. 49th Ft: 
Lieut-Gen Morris, C B, 97th, to be,Col, v Gen Sir E Bowater, dec. 
| 97th: Maj-Gen Campbell to be Col. 


Navy ° 


Loss or THE “Congveror.”—Extract of a letter to the 








| 








he celebrated | a Conservative, and he had represented Shoreham continuously | Editor of the Albion, dated 20th January :—“ It is feared that 


| that splendid ship the Conqueror will not be got off the reefs, 


fortune amounting to £350,000, all gained in this trade. | ber for Oxfordshire, who entered the House in the same year, | at Rum Cay, where she unquestionably ought never to have 





—The Haze, which arrived at California some time since died very recently ; and we are not aware that a member now been. It was an absurd attempt at economy of coal to beat a 


from New York, reports that when about 700 miles w. of Cape de | remains who has occupied a seat for a longer period than Lord ship of that class through such a passage as the ‘ Crooked 


Verde Islands, she experienced a shower of red dust, covering 
her sails and rigging.— M. Caste, a clever Frenchman, 
has succeeded in transporting to Havre, from Baltimore and 
other places in North America, and accli 





Palmerston, who was returned for Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, in 1807. 
CoLoneL Barrp Sarre, 


C.B.—Col. Baird Smith, of the | 


| Island,’ against strong N. E. gales, and her loss must entail 
fearful responsibility somewhere. * * * The U. §. steamer 
| Flambeen, Commr. Temple, left this port early yesterday 


mating two new spe- | Bombay Engineers, who reported so ably on the Indian famine, | morning for Port Royal (not Jamaica). * * * The Bulldog and 


cies of oyster of a very delicious kind. The same attempt is left Calcutta on account of illness, but died on the 13th Dec. | Steady are at Rum Cay, at the wreck of the Conqueror, the for- 


to be made in other parts of France. 
tisement in London papers announces the 


A flaming adver- | on board the Candia, near Point de Galle. He was the son of mer ship having brought already 40 of her big guns to this 
“ Enlargement of | Dr. Smith, of Lasswade, and was marriéd to the second daugh- | place. 


‘o the credit of Commr. Temple of the Plambean, he 


Public Opinion.” This is a newspaper thus named ; but what | ter of Thomas De Quincey. Colonel Smith’s services in the told me that he had offered Capt. McKillop of the Bulldog to 


room is there for emancipation from the narrowness of public 
opinion, in the ordinary sense !——-—There are more than 800 
boys at Eton College———Letters from Honduras, of Dec. 18, 
state that te aT rains had fallen, flooding portions of 


the country, drowning four or five hundred persons, and causing | Town Major and Commandant, formerly in H. M. 28rd and 98rd | 
~giments.—Mr. John Boyd, (Conservative) M.P. for Coleraine.— | 


t destruction of property. Such was the demand 
lor the carte-de-risite portraits of Prince Albert, that three thou- 
sand were sold by one firm in London, before ten o'clock on 
the Monday morning succeeding his death. ——FEarl For- 
tescue has given £500 to found a Scholarship, to be competed 
for yearly by the pupils of the Devon County School, West 
Buckland, and any other schools that may be established in 





| conduct of the engineerit 
| were most conspicuous. 

| camp. 

| At Kingston, C.W., much regretted, Colonel H. P. Bourchier, 


ng operations of the siege of Delhi 
He was one of the Queen's Aides-de- 


In London, Mr. Mathew Cotes Wyatt, the sculptor, chiefly known 
by his equestrian bronze statues of the Duke of Wellington, at 
Hyde Park corner, and George the Third, in Cockspur street.—At 
| the Rectory, St. Breoke Minor, Cornwall, aged 45, the Rev. Sir 
| Hugh Henry Molesworth, Bart. He is succeeded by his brother, 
| the Rev. Paul William Molesworth.—Mr. Mungall, well known in 








connexion with it. —It appears by the late Canadian cen- 
sus that there are 51,767 more females than males in the Pro- 


vince. This is contrary to statistics elsewhere -————The 
Persians have beaten the Turcomans in a great battle, and sent 


four hundred heads of their enemies to the capital as trophies. 

eneral Tom Thumb is dethroned by Commodore 
Nutt, of New Hampshire. Mr. Barnum introduced his new 
hero to a favoured few, on Thursday last, in the Drawing 
Room of the Astor House. The dwarf is only 29 inches in 
height and 18 years of age. The telegraph announces 
that all the streets of Sacramento are navigable for small boats. 
Every house in the city has the water over the lower floors. 
Twenty-five American trotters have jnst arrived at Havre, 
which were purchased for the Imperial stables. Prince Napo- 
leon has selected five of them for his stud, and five for the 
King of Italy. Five splendid hunters purchased in England 
jave likewise arrived at the Imperial stables in the Bois de 
Boulogne.—————Thomas Wilkinson, Esq., died at his resi- 
dence, Neisham Abbey, on the 29th Dec. He had been master 
of the Hurworth fox-hounds for twenty-four years, having 
succeeded his uncle. This pack has been in the posses- 
sion of the family for several generations —————— 
Certain enterprising individuals are about to establish Turkish 
Baths, on a large scale, in this city. 





a 
DerenstsLe Breach or Neutrranity.—News reached us 
by the last mail that near Chefoo the rebels had committed 
the most frightful devastation ; that men, women, and children 
had been brutally murdered, some being burnt, others tied to 
others with ropes round their necks dragged to nn 
horses. At this juncture we are told that the French landed 
men and three guns to defend the ~~ and that Her Majesty's 
gunboat Jnsolent opened fire on the rebels. Here, then, the 
neutrality which we justly boast may perhaps be said to have 
been violated. But it must be remembered that the lives of Eu- 
ropeans were at stake ; that this attack of the Le a or rather 
of the local banditti which acknowledge the rebel Emperor, was 
followed up by a most frightful massacre ; and strange indeed 
it would have been at such a time if, with the power to interfere, 


| Edinburgh as a low comedian and broad delineator of Scottish 
character.—The Dowager Duchess of Saulx-Tavannes, a daughter 
of the Duke de Choiseul-Gouffier, one of Louis XV.’s ministers, 
| has just died at the age of nincty.—John Bossiniotis, a Greek far- 
| mer, died recently at Tegea, in the Peloponesus, at the extraordi- 
| nary age of 113. To the last day of his life he had the full enjoy- 
| ment of his sight, hearing, and all his intellectual faculties. wo 
hours before his death he told his wife, who is ninety-five years of 
age, that he felt his end approaching. In the evening he assem- 
bled all his workmen, and having eaten and drunk with them, lay 
down on a sofa in the room, where they were singing and enjoying 
| themselves, and without a struggle expired. This venerable patri- 
| arch had from his single marriage twelve sons and two daughters, 

who by their marriages gave him 132 descendants.—At Brighton 
Col. Pedler, J.P. for Devon and Dorset.—The Rey. G. O. Dwight 
D.D., more than 30 years Missionary to Constantinople, we regret 
to say was killed on the Troy and Rutland Railroad on Saturday 
last.—Intelligence from Africa announces the death of Dr. Holden, 
the traveller, an associate of Dr. Livingstone.—In London, James 
Dearden, Lord of the Manor of Rochdale.—At Sidbury, South 
Devon, John Bolton, late Lieut.-Col. H. M.'s 75th Regt.—At Sand- 
gate, E. P. Montagu, Esq., R.N., many years magistrate and Dep.- 
Lieut. for the county of Suffolk.—In London, Sir —" Mar- 
shall.—In Fl lve Court, 





. 








lorence, Rear-Admiral Frankland.—At K 
| Somersetshire, Lieut.-Col. Luttrell.—At Preston, the Rev. R. Har- 
| vis, B.D., incumbentof St. George’s, Preston, in the 98th year of 
| his age and the 64th of his incumbency. 


| Appointments. 


Major Stokes, R.E., to be H. M.'s Vice-Consul in the Delta of 
| the ube.—Dr. William Jenner, Physician Extraordinary t 
| M., to be one of the Physicians in Ordinary.—Gerald Raone Perry, 
a Vice-Consul at ie. to be H. M. Consul in French 
Gu , Esq., Vice-Consul at Poti, to be H. M. 


a,—8t. Vincent Lloyd 

| Consul at Syra.—F. R. Drummond Hay, Esq., first Vice-Consul at 
| Constantinople, to be Consul at Cairo.—Her Majesty has conferred 
| the honour of ee upon P. M. de Colquhoun, Esq., LL.D. 
| Chief Justice of the Ionian Islands. 


" 





Arup. 
Distrieution or Troops my Canapa.—The Free Press, of 


London, C.W., gives the following as the official arrange- 
ments : 


we had stood entirely aloof. The wretches who attacked the | Montreal: Two Field Batteries of Artillery ; one Garrison 
villages adjoining Cheefoo were not satisfied with the diabolical | ditto Royal Artillery ; two Battalions of the Foot Guards ; one | 
acts they committed on the inhabitants, but actually murdered | company of Sappers and Miners ; the first batt. of the 16th and 
two noble-hearted American missionaries who went out to the | 47th Regts.; and one batt. of the Military Train.—Quebee : 
rebel camp as ministers of peace. When such an event occurs | Three Batteries of R. A.; the first batt. of the 17th Regt. ; 4th 


j accompany him to Rum Cay, to assist the Conqueror ; but, of 
| course, under the circumstances, his services were respectfully 
declined.”—The reader, we trust, will give due weight to this 
little incident. 


Austrian Dock-Yarps.—Why does not Mr. Lindsay go 
to Trieste? He would see a thing or two there of far greater 
value for the House of Commons than anything he heard from 
the Minister of Marine and other great folks at Paris. Let 
| him go and inspect the ship-building yards there, and he would 
| find plenty of matter for even an Englishman to reflect upon. 
| Close to Trieste is the lovely bay of Muggia. There are two 
|; very remarkable establishments at San Marco and San 

Rocco. I visited the yard at San Marco first. The first 
| exclamation which breaks from an Englishman’s lips on enter- 
ing it must be—* This is a private yard.” It is scarcely possi- 
| ble that any establishment of any Government could present 
such a sight as met the eye there. The activity, the energy, 
| the busy movement, were absolutely marvellous. I know very 
well what a royal dockyard is in England, but at Trieste I 
| seemed to have entered a region of a totally different kind. 
| Twelve hundred men were at work, as busy, as occupied, as 
| intent upon their work, as men could be. It was like a hive of 
| bees. Spectators could hardly move about without being in 
some one’s way, or stopping some one’s work. Certainly 
| they had no chance of remaining still long; they were sure to 
| be pushed about by some dozen men carrying a log of wood, 
|as large as a huge tree, on their shoulders; or a gang of la- 
bourers, hurrying to fetch some finished timbers; or an octea- 
sional pair of horses dragging iron. Not a man was idle for 
an instant; none of that lounging, comfortable sort of look, too 
common at Portsmouth or Woolwich. Every man was clearly 
making the most of himself. And now mark the result. One 
| month ago the yard was a vacant space ; now it exhibits three 
large frigates, to be plated with iron, and to carry thirty-two 
| guns ; their timbers more than half up, their stern-posts raised 
j and fixed, and the whole work advancing at a pace which will 
| soon make them fit to take the water. These ships are being 
built on contract for the Austrian Government, under the close 
| superintendence of Government Inspectors. I made the most 
| diligent inquiry I could at Trieste, and not a man had the faint- 
| est apprehension of their imitating the career of the memora- 
| ble gun-boats of Sir Charles Wood. It was admitted that the 
Triestine shipwrights could not compete with the English in 
elaborate finish ; but every one feels assured that at any rate 
sound timber and solid workmanship will be the characteris- 
| ties of the new frigates. It ought to be mentioned, moreover, 
| that the frigates have been so suddenly required, that the yard 
| was wholly unprovided with sawing and other maehinery. 
| Some will be erected as soon as possible; but meanwhile the 
| frigates have reached their present stage by hand-work alone. 
Mr. Lindsay will be able to understand what that implies. 

We then crossed over the bay to San Rocco; and there we 
had the good fortune to fall in with a most interesting sight. 
A 50-gun frigate, the Novara, which has circumnavigated the 
globe with so much distinction, was being havled up in order 


in the neighbourhood of Europeans, it may be easy to talk of 
neutrality, but it is impossible to act upon the principle. Thus 
it happers that we are compelled sometimes to set aside an unim- 
_ ble theory, since on humanity and even self-de- 

forbid the reduction of it to practice. Had the comman- 
der of the Jnsolent held aloof on the occasion to which we have 
alluded, he would unquestionably have failed in his duty to his 
country.—London and China Telegraph. 


sniimscinigiiastecins 
Obituary. 

Tue Ear. or YaRBoroven.—After a prolonged illness the 

Earl of Yarborough died at Brighton on the 17th ult. The 


Right Hon. Charles Anderson Pelham, Earl of Yarborough, Colbors 


Baron Yarborough, of Yarborough, county of Lincoln, and 
Baron Worsley, of Appuldercome, Isle of Wight, in the peer- 
age of the United Kingdom, was the only surviving son of 

les, first Earl, by Henrietta, second daughter of the Hon. 
John Bridgman-Simpson. He was born on the 9th of April, 
1809, and married on the 16th of December, 1831, the Hon. 
Maria Adelaide Maude, second daughter of the late and sister 
of the present Viscount Hawarden, by whom (who survives) he 
leaves issue two sons, Lord Worsley, M.P., and the Hon. 
Evelyn Cornwallis Pelham, and a daughter, Lady Sophia Pel- 
ham. Previously to September, 1846, the late peer was in the 
House of Commons. Before the passing of the Reform Bill he 
was elected representative for Newtons (Hants), in 1830, and 
also for the following year. In 1832 he was elected for Lin- 
colnshire, which county he uninterruptedly represented until 
the death of his father in 1846, when of course he removed to 
the Upper House. Several years back Lord Yarborough was 
stricken by paralysis, from which he cannot be said to have 
ever recovered. In 1854 he was appointed Vice-Admiral of 
Lincolnshire, and in 1857 was made Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county. His Lordship is succeeded in the family honours and 
estates by his son Charles (hitherto Lord Worsley, M.P.), born 
on the Ist January, 1835, and married to Lady E. Hare, 

hier of the late Earl of Listowel. His Lordship has sat 
in the House of Commons for the borough of Great Grimsby 
since 1857, and by his elevation to the House of Lords a va- 
cancy occurs in the representation of that borough. The 
famil name of the late Earl's ancestors was Anderson, but in 
com; with an uncle's will the family adopted the name 
of Pelham. _ 


Tue “Farner or tae House or Commons.”"—We have 
to record the death of Sir Charles Burrell, Bart., 
Shoreham, the father of the House of Commons, at K 


Castle, Sussex, in hisfeighty-eighth year. He was the son of Mr. 


| batt. of the 60th Rifles.—Aingston : Two Batteries of R. A.; 
| the 62nd Regt. ; and four companies strong of the Royal Cana- 
| dian Rifles.—Zoronto: One Field Battery of R. A. ; the 30th 
Regt.; and one company of Sappers.—//amilton : One Bat- 
| tery of R. A.; one Batt. of the Rifle Brigade—Zendon : One 
| Field Battery of R. A.; the 68rd Regt. (head quarters ;) Royal 
| Canadian Rifle (head quarters) ; one batt. of the Military Train. 
|—G@uelph : Four companies of the 63rd Regt.—St. Johi’s, L.C.: 
| Three companies R. C. Rifles. —Chambly : One company R. C. 
| Rifles —Jsle Aux Noir: One Battery of the R. A.; one com- 
pany of the 47th Regt.— Victoria Bridge ( North Side.): Detach- 
ment of the 47th Regt.— Niagara : One compacy of the R. C. 
| Rifles —Port Daihousie: Fifty men of the R. C. Rifles —Port 
| Oc ve: Fifty men of the R. C. Rifles —Dunnerille: Forty 
;men of the R. C. Rifles.—sSt. Catherines : One company of the 
30th Regt. 
We shall be glad to find a similar record in respect to New 
ee and Nova Scotia, when the movements are all 
made, 


It is grateful to record that the J/abitans of Lower Canada 
have most heartily welcomed the troops, on their passage 
through from New Brunswick. As Lieut.-Cal. Peacocke says 
in his official report to Major.-Gen. Russell: “ they seemed to 
emulate each other in the exercise of hospitality”.——The de- 
| tachment of the Military Train, which was among the earliest 
| of the late reinforcements sent to the Provinces from the mo- 
ther country, has been of great service in keeping open the 
| communications and in forwarding a and stores during 
| the overland journey through parts of New Brunswick and 
Canada East. We regret to announce the serious illness of 
Lord Seaton, formerly Governor-General of Canada, and Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands——-The Secretary 
of War has sanctioned the formation of two field-batteries in 
| the 4th Brigade, R.A.— All the troops that have lately passed 
| through St. John, N.B., have been sumptuously entertained by 
|the inhabitants—The Duke of Cambridge, having just re- 
covered from a severe attack of cold and influenza, was at 
latest date. laid up with an attack of gout——The steamer 
Adelaide, from Cork, with a regiment of troops on board for 
Canada, has put back to Plymouth Sound from stress of 
weather. 
War-Orrice, Jan. 10.—3d Ft: Capt Woods, 80th, to be Capt, 

v Tyler, who ex. 10th: Capt the Hon C C Cossezaa, h-p unatt, to 

| be Capt, v Hales, who ret on h-p. 15th: En M’Murray to be Lt, 
b-p, v Durrant, who ret; Ambrose W Sone, late See-Lt South Tip- 
perary Art Mil, to be En, b-p; P Caddell, to be En, b-p, v H > 

| who ret. 16th: Surg Ffennell to be —- + 24th : Ca ra- 
| vers to be Maj, b-p, v Lutman, who ret. : Capt Bi orn, 
7th Drag Gds, to be Capt, vy Blunt, who ex; Capt w, h-p, late 





| 


to be cut in two and lengthened for conversion. There was 
no patent-slip, but only simple launching ways, over which the 
vessel was dragged up, supported by a cradle, the launching 
| process over again, only upwards instead of downwards. 
here no machines, no engines of any kind facilitated the task ; 
the ship was pulled up by the pure force of human arms—1,000 
men working at fourteen capstans. It was a most exciting 
spectacle ; the long poles thickly manned by pushing shoul- 
ders, the old kelenstes (Greek) mounted on each capstan, cheer- 
ing on his men with voice and gesture, the naval band playing 
stirring marches, and the great ship slowly rising up the hill. 
I am told that a similar operation has never been performed in 
England ; that the first instance of it occurred at Venice, and 
that this is the third or fourth. The next time Mr. Lindsay 
goes abroad he had better go to Trieste and see for himself, and 
tell the House of Commons the result of his observations; it 
will be a world more instructive than the mystification which 
he so frankly acknowledged he had been plied with at Paris. 
At any rate there will not be tales got up and prepared for the 
| Parliament of England. He may ask the House if these things 
are done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry? if 
poor old decrepit and worn-out Austria can build and work at 
this pace, what ought not to be effected from strong and vigo- 
rous England ’—Corresp. London paper. 





The Racoon, 22, arrived at Spithead on the 4th ult. from the 
Mediterranean. She is to be paid off and dismantled.—— 
Among the many contemplated additions to the Warrior, in 
her fitment, when time and means can be found to carry them 
into effect, is an improved mode of steering by hydraulics or 
steam, the lighting of the ship internally by gas, and the intro- 
duction on board of the electric light——The Terrible, 21, ar- 
rived at the Nore from the Mediterranean on the 10th ult-—— 
The Calypso, sailing corvette 18, has arrived at Spithead from 
the Paciiic-——The Coser, 86, sailed from Gibraltar for Spit- 
head on the 29th Dec. The p.-w. sloop Devastation, 6, and 
ser. sloop Stromboli, 6, are about to sail from Plymouth, for the 
Pacific station ——The Racer, 11, Commr. Lyons, arrived at 








this port from Bermuda on Thursday of last week.— 
The Medea, 6, is to sail for Bermuda, this day—— 
The Warrier, 40, is ordered to join the British North 


American s 
have been p 





uadron. The Davwntless, 31, and the Argua, 6, 
laced at the mouth of Southampton docks, to watch 


the movements of the C. S. steamer Nashrille, and the U. 8. 
steamer 7uscarora, which latter vessel is watching the Vash- 
ville -——A French 
from the Havana. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Commr: P. A. Scott to Vile, add] for surveying 
service,—Lieut : J. C. Drew addl, to Medina, 


gunboat arrived at this port on Thursday 
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New Publications. 


Truly, the author of The Sutherlands—a novel, in a duode- 
cimo volume of 470 pages, just issued by Mr. Carleton—is not 
willing to follow the beaten track ; and we like him or her all 
the better for it. Negroes indeed figure largely here, as in 
most of the local tales and orations of the day ; but we thank- | 
fully record that they date precisely a hundred years back, | 
when the State of New York was still a part of the Colonial 
empire of Great Britain, and when Slavery obtained here also. | 
Nor is this the only departure from the prevalent mode. The 
custom of making; a hero and a heroine the lord and lady para- 
mount, and of grouping all other personages subordinately 
around them, has also been eschewed. You can’t quite deter- 
mine whether Cousin Laurence Sutherland or Cousin Warren 
is actually the hero; for if the headstrong, capricious, unrea- 
sonable, and muscular young farmer beget a livelier interest in 
the reader’s mind, than the self-sacrificing and immaculate 
young clergyman, it is the former who is whisked off inconti- 
nently to death by accident, after bringing his love affairs to an 
apparently happy conclusion, whilst the-latter parts despair- 
ingly with his lady love in the first chapter, never sees or 


hears anything of her through 420 pages, but then jumps with | 
her into wedlock and all its train of little consequences. So, | yond, we surveyed, in all the misery of protracted anticipation, 


It can’t be the bride of the penultimate page, for the reader | 


too, with the heroines. Who shall be dubbed with the title? 
sees and hears no more of her than her lover does, save in the 
opening and the closing scenes. 
man’s saintly and rather sentimental sister Laura, who having 
had an early flirtation—just hinted and dismissed in two or 
three lines—with a seductive young British military officer, 
suddenly falls in with him again in the middle of the book, 
and when you suppose that something must assuredly come of | 
it—hey, presto, she accepts the offered hand and heart of her | 
rustic cousin aforesaid, with whom she has throughout been 
sparring? Or finally, shall we elevate the half-Indian and half- 
Negro girl, Nattee, to the doubtful heroineship? Prominence 
in the story might perhaps entitle her to it; and one’s sym- 
pathies, we must own, are unavoidably enlisted for her, 
so sad her fate. A victim to misplaced and unre- 
quited love for her young master, Lawrence; spoiled 
by her kindly mistress, his mother; brutally ill-treated 
by his father; tortured by jealousy; and in the end in- 
duced to ran away from all her troubles by the ill-timed ex- 
hortations of a fanatical abolitionist preacher, who is thus the 
cause of her being hunted to a death beyond measure ghastly 
—the career and the character of the half-breed might, in more 
experienced hands, have-been made the ground-work for a 
capital tragedy. As it is, what with wild horses, and a fearful 
old man, and a hoydenish coquette, and an old-womanly little 
child, and the surroundings of Dutch farm life, and the negro- 
dom of a century since in the Katskill mountain range, it seems 
to us that the author has gathered together more copious ma- 
terial than he or she could discreetly manage, which may ac- 
count for certain personages in the tale being prematurely put 
out of the way. There is, however, notwithstanding your 
conviction that some of the characters are as surely running 
away with the story-telleras the wild horses aforesaid run away 
with the characters themselves, there is,we say, atolerably vivid 
interest sustained throughout, so that while you pooh-pooh a 
bit here and a bit there, as overdone or improbable or wanting 
finish, you find yourself carried on to the close.—We know not 
who the author may be ; but we are sure that this English fa- | 
mily of Sutherlands, settled in this State, does not owe its crea- 
tion to an English pen. Our countrymen and country-women 
are by far too close students of Debrett’s Peerage and the 
etiquette of titles, to fall into the mistake of calling a Baro- 
net's eldest daughter Lady Frances, seeing that she is the 
widow of a certain “ poor Tom Osborne.” Moreover, the 
equine delineations, which are thrust into prominence, do not 


is 





show much familiarity with the stable—On the whole, we | 
repeat that the material is better than the use that has been 


made of it—In another column we give an extract of some 
length, in the comic vein. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Border Lines of Knowledge in Some Provinces of 
Medical Science. A Lecture. By Oliver W. 
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Practical Christianity. ByJ.8.C. Abbott .......... Harpers 
The Seven Sons of Mammon. ByG. A. Sala. Re 

printed from ‘‘ Temple Bar.”...........-.-...-+++ Burnham 


The Stokesley Secret ; or How the Pig paid the Rent. 
By the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 


nat ———— 
Hine Arts. 
A SNARLER PROTESTS AGAINST PHOTOGRAPHY. 


When that estimable but misguided martyr to principle, Mr. 
Samuel Pickwick, refused to pay the sum which the jury had 


awarded to the widow, and the costs of her advocates, Messrs. | 


Dodson and Fogg, and chose that satisfaction should be given 
to those tormentors upon his body rather than upon his purse, 
the first torture he underwent in the Fleet was a characteristic 
one. He had to sit for his portrait. He found himself the 
centre of a crowd of turnkeys and jail officials, whose business 
it was to look him over and stare at him until they should be 
absolutely certain of knowing him again when present, or be- 
ing able to describe him if absent. It is needless to say that 
the same childlike innocence and natural imperturbability 
which had supported the great philanthropist in other critical 
—- of his career—in the Vill Pound, in the Justice's 

all, and in the lady’s bedroom at Ipswich—enabled him to 
endure the consummate and final misery of sitting for his por- 
me the Fleet. But — ow i his endurance, as — 

y hi u bi her, Mr. ens, we recommen e 
perusal of those unha 


ppy men who, in the present day, are 
perpetually being pestered and forced to have their photographs 


An elegantly bound album, containing some thirty or forty 


so-called “ likenesses,” has become one of the indispensable or- 

naments of every lady’s table. Be it so: the books are pretty, 

though their contents may not be ; and we should acquiesce in 
| the existence of these as we acquiesce in any other fact accom- 
plished by the despot fashion, were it not that the owners of| sex. Only let them leave those in peace who object to their 
these books are continually pressing upon us the necessity of| distorted limbs becoming public property, and cease to force 
sitting for our portrait, in order that our person, distorted by | into the photographers’ studios men who, like Plato’s philoso- 
the painful process of photography, may be enshfined by the pher, seek to pass through life in honest and safe obscurity. 
| side of other victims to this rage for cartes de visite. | 


of this epidemic, and has been exempted from the general per- 
secution. His acquaintance, the owner of the miniature pic- | 
/ture gallery, has apparently forgotten him, or he begins to 
| hope that he is not considered sufficiently intimate or pre- 
sentable enough to receive a summons to that mimic court. 


the elect who are to occupy the first half of the volume ; 
| now that the tale is complete his turn is come. 


| 


: | recognizing one when found. 
Shall it be then the clergy- | 


and every man who is in the original owner's set at Trinity or 
Christ Church may be favoured with a copy. 

Women are not, therefore, to be pitied. If it pleases them to 
be so bandied about, it cannot hurt us who are of the vulgar 


> 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


No one who is acquainted with the two great English 
| Universities can doubt that, in the midst of the general similar- 
| ity of their results, there is a dissimilarity extensive enough to 
| give the foundation of a conception of something distinct and 
peculiar to each. Our notion of a Cambridge man is not quite 
the same as that of an Oxford man. The difference is exceed- 
t ingly slight in the midst of the general uniformity of their 

He has lived | habits, manners, tastes and opinions; but still it exists. Cer- 
in freedom so far, only because he could at any moment be | tginly there are many of the best specimens of each up in 
arrested and sent off to the executioner. He has gone loose | whom that which is supposed to be characteristic of it is want- 
on sufferance like a sacred ichneumon in Egypt, or a French-|jng, We recognise the University man, but there is nothing to 
man under the Lois des suspects ; and at last his time arrives. \tell us to which University he belongs; and naturally this is 
He is handed over to the tender mercies of Maull and his co- | most frequently the case among those who have long ceased to 
operator Polyblank ; or Silvy does his silent office upon him. | reside at their University, have mixed much with the world, 
He is seized and photographed in a trice. jand have gradually toned down into a harmony with the ways 
Which of us is so fortunate as not to be able to recall suffer- | and habits of the social sphere to which they belong. Nor are 
ings in the Inferno of some eminent photographer? to recollect | we sure that the characteristic difference, Whatever it may be 
how, while waiting our turn to pass into the dusky abodes be- | is of a permanent kind. It is not impossible that many of the 
features which we should now note as most strongly marking 
Oxford belonged to Cambridge tifly years ago. As both Uni- 
versities are supplied from the same class, and as it is often a 
mere accident to which University a boy destined for college 
is sent—as their endowments are nearly equal, as they are 


ls 
A gentleman has, perhaps, escaped for some time the effects | 


But he is deceiving himself. The owner of the book has been 
busy hunting up country relations, old friends, and the rest of 
and 


the shadowy forms of those who had before passed under the 
operation ; searching, like bereaved relatives in a Morgue, for 
the disfigured appearance of a friend. We had no difficulty in 
Hideous as he may have seemed, 
the operatog had left him enough of his former self to enable 


us to appreciate and lament the change. Like A2neas we re- 
cognize our Hector— 
And weep to see the visionary man ; 


or, like him, we mourn over our Deiphobus— 


Whose face and limbs are one continuous wound. 
Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears, 
Spoiled of his nose, and shortened of his ears. 


Nor is actual experience the sole ground for our forebodings 
as to what we shall suffer at the photographer's hands. If we 
have thought on the matter, it will have been quite clear to us 
beforehand that no true likeness could be taken of us in this | 
way. We do not require these inductions from experience to | 
teach us this; a deductive course of reasoning leads us to an 
equally certain and equally unfavourable conclusion. A pho- 
t phic likeness cannot be true, as will appear from the con- | 
sideration that it is the result of one momentary isolated im- 
pression, and not a careful generalization. If a person who | 
had only known us for one day were to undertake to draw our | 
character, the odds are as Lombard Street to a China orange | 
that he grossly misrepresents us. Or again, if he were to de-| 
scribe our person, dwelling almost entirely on one feature, or | 
one attitude or habit, we should complain of being caricatured. | 
And this is the inherent fault whereof we accuse photography ; 
it caricatures. Very highly-finished and coloured photograph 
portraits, no doubt, approach more nearly to oil paintings; 
but then they also are the result of study and generalization, 
which are the qualities lacking in an ordinary photograph. 

rtrait-painter studies carefully the subject of his 
picture, endeavours to live awhile in his company, draws him 
into frequent and free conversation, marks his habits and looks 
under various circumstances, gathers up all the particulars of 
his individual appearances, and then unites and combines them 
in one great general resemblance. It is true, indeed, that some 
painters are prone to over-generalization. It does not do to 
refine away all excrescences until you get a perfectly smooth 
and polished surface, because by this process character and 
truth will be as much sacrificed as in the instantaneous im- 
pressions of photography. But it is only when generalization 
passes into idealism that this evil can occur; whereas the im- 
pressions of photography, like all first and sudden impressions, 
are always only half-truths. A “ pistolgram,” as these rapid 
portraitures are now (especially when the subject is an infant) 
designated by the faculty, is taken, the subject is flashed upon 
paper, a momentary appearance is produced, and the result is 
invariably more or less a caricature. This view is borne out 
by the fact that the photographs of men are generally much 
more tolerable than those of women. Men with their hard out- 
lines, decided carriage, and natural lack of gracefulness, are 
| better subjects for off-hand portraiture than women. There is 
}nothing decided about a charming woman. She is, in ap- 

pearance, what Sir Walter affirms she is in character— 

Variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 

}and how can photographers hope to give any imitation of 
| the subdued and softened qualities which Nature has so art- 
fully fused, so skilfully combined in her? Her outward visi- 
| ble form requires just as much study to be appreciated as her 
| inward graces; and this study is just what the photographer 
| cannot give her. We wonder what Wordsworth would have 
thought of these modern representations of his “ phantom of 
| delight,” or Coleridge of his Genevieve? and then to see the 
| portraits of these fair creatures on a hundred drawing-room 
tables, or in a dozen shops, as common and as vulgar as clowns 
/at a Bartlemy Fair! Almost all have a cast in the eye. Others 
| have either an unmeaning grin, or a silly smile, or a surly 
| frown that Timon of Athens might have envied. One young 
|lady looks saucy, another as melancholy as Mariana in the 
| moated grange, another has such a dangerous look that Petru- 
\chio himself would not dare to marry her. With these defects 
in themselves, the figures stand or sit in the centre of a perfect 
chaos. Panels of walls, doors, jars of conservatory flowers, 
tables, and other articles of furniture, lean, roll, and tumble 
about the apartment, as if spirit-rapping was going on, in every 
position out of the perpendicular. The central figure may be 
in focus and straight, but even if she escape with no distortion, 
such as a monster hand or foot, or a cheek that seems afflicted 


with the mumps, all her enfowrage is reeling around her, as if 


she had been taken in the saloon of the big ship during the 
great storm. 

Women are, as we have said, the chief sufferers from this 
pictorial misrepresentation. But we cannot pity them. They 
are also the chief maintainers of this, as ofevery other trouble- 
some fashion. We have no doubt a woman would rather be 
represented by a good oil-painting, but, failing that, she offers 
herself to the photographer. Most women would rather en- 
dure any misrepresentation than no representation at all; just 

, as they would rather see their faces in a broken glass than in 
thing. Like N the fair one is injured by love of her 
Sea naturally en os inti the same 
i on others. photogra is given some gen- 
| tleman in exchange for her - 





Ww. has just been 
| by Silvy or Southwell. This mat be auuitipliod to any entant, learned w 





| ference involving any superiority or inferiority. 


| better than those brought out of the shade at the other. 


ie } 
| 
| that the Cambridge man is more practical. 


equally connected with the Church, and as the same view of 
education substantially prevails at both—there is no reason 
why their characteristics should not from time to time be in- 
terchanged. Atany given moment however, a difference exists, 
whatever that difference may be. It is possible, perhaps, to 
state what that difference is; but we do not see that it is a dif- 
We cannot 
find any grounds whatever for thinking that, at this moment, 
either University is better than the other, or even that the ele- 
ments of character which either tends to elicit and promote are 
If 
there is an excess of good, there is an excess of something else 
which as nearly as possible compensates, it—characteristic faults 
accompany characteristic excellences. The comparison of the 
two Universities is not one which can gratify any paltry feeling 
of rivalry, nor is it necessary in drawing it to rest on the in- 
stances of individuals, or to make hints or allusions which can 
wound modesty or offend sensibility. In fact, directly we de- 
scend to individuals, the truth of the general distinction fades 
away. When we speak of a Frenchman, we do not mean M. 
Guizot, or Louis Napoleon, or the Duke of Aumale, or any less 
celebrated Frenchman we may happen to know—we refer to 
a type which we have created from a great variety of instances. 
This typical Oxford man has characteristic points of difference 


{which mark him off from the typical Cambridge man, and to 


note what these points of difference happen to be at present is 
as interesting as to examine any other fact of English society. 
If stated very briefly, the chiet difference may be said to be 
Whether there is 
something in the method of training pursued, or whether the 
| different degrees of importance assigned to the various branches 
| of education may be the cause, or whether the pitting of man 
against man in examinations may operate still more powerful- 
e attention of all close obser- 
| vers. If two school friends part, and meet again after spend- 
ing a year at the respective Universities, they are soon con- 
| scious that they no longer work exactly in the same way. The 
| Cambridge student has learned to regard everything as a task 
| which he must honestly and steadily get through. To do it, 
jand not to think about it, is his aim. Still less does he occupy 
| himself with thinking about doing it. He is too busy and me- 
thodigg] for the agreeable but delusive pleasure of secondary 
refle He has to master a subject, and all he canes is to 
| master it and to go through it, so that he may satisfy the prac- 
tical test of being examined in it and answering creditably. 
When he leaves college and commences a profession, he wo: 
in the same way. A law student from Cambridge, for instance, 
has generally no very romantic views either of his profession 
or of himself. Here is a y complex, confused, various piece 
of learning which he has Wivcrisken to acquire. To do the 
| thing well, he must work hard, and must utterly disbelieve 
that any knowledge will come unless it is painfully obtained. 
| He niust cultivate a legal memory, note carefully up all that 
he thinks he ought to know, and prepare himself to be able to 
| pass an imaginary examination at the shortest possible notice. 
he Oxford student, on the other hand,is more -inelined to 
speculate about law, to dally with its details, and to despise its 
confusion. Cambridge men, so to speak, approach law in a 
humbler attitude, and are consequently, perhaps, as a rule, 
| better lawyers after the received English fashion. Of course, 
as we have already said, this is to be taken as true only of the 
typical representative of each University, and not of individu- 
als. As it happens, the only original work on general juris- 
prudence that in recent years has come from either University 
| has come from Cambridge, while the two foremost among the 
practising lawyérs of the day a few months ago—the present 
Chancellor and the present Solicitor-General—were Oxford 
|men. We must not look at men who are in any way 
| tional. We must only look at the success of those who have 
so far profited by University teaching that their method of 
dealing with a profession may be supposed to be affected by 
| the influences of the University. A boating man who has 
| shaved through a pass at Cambridge will probably read law 
| precisely in the same way as a boating man who has shaved 
through a pass at Oxford. But if we compare the genera] body 
|of men who have taken fair degrees or been accustomed to 
| read, we shall find that there is a difference in the manner in 
| which the one and the other set approach a subject like law, 
| and that that difference may fairly be described by saying that 
the Cambridge manner is the more practical. 
The same turn or habit of mind is perceptible in the mode 
in which Cambridge men apply themselves to subjects less di- 
| rectly connected with professions. A Cambridge scholar, for 
; example, sets himself to edit a Greek play. He goes through 
| it as through a task which he determines to discharge. Every 
word is examined with the most critical accuracy, every illus- 
| tration is collected that can possibly be brought to bear, and 
| then the product is turned out. In the same way, theological 
| questions are. treated as matters of businesslike investigation 
| rather than of deep thought. Inquiries into the meaning of 
words and phrases, into the history and dates of writings, oc- 
cupy the attention of Cambridge. To perform a like 
e of business to the satisfaction of scholars is its peculiar 
aim. It has 


ly in mind the 
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58 THE ALBION. 


vexatious habit of discussing before the profane multitude any | made Italy the cynosure instead of the byword of the nations 
itating topics. As everything goes on within these recog- | of Europe. 
nised limits, there is no bitterness of controversy. Opinions) Woe to the Florentine restorer who should put out his hand 
divide people very little,and a kindly toleration gives a tone of to touch, otherwise than with affectionate reverence, a vestige 
ease and pleasantness to society. There is even an eagerness | of the “cingue cento,” or a memorial of the yet more sacred 
to show that other subjects than those of a philosophical kind |“ times of the Republic!” But, as I have said, the special ca- 
occupy their inmost thoughts. There is a great deal of that | pacities of the Florentine artists and artizans of all sorts are 
curious irony of athleticism, that turn of disguised speech by | admirably adapted for the work in hand. The Tuscan work- 
which men professedly and zealously devoted to intellectual | men in stone, in wood, in iron, in colour, and in marble are 
pursuits give it to be understood that their only real care is as first-rate restorers. Whether it be, that for long generations 
to the pace they can go, and the distance they can last in a/ the preservation of what the past has left them has been the 
walking-match. There is such a thing as an affectation of not = work they have been conversant with, or whether 
being atfected ; and in their anxiety to show that they take an | lives passed amid the relics of the best and purest specimens 
intellectual calling in a purely business-like, rational, and un-| of the best days of artistic production in all kinds have imbued 
aspiring point of view, they put on the appearance of rather | them with a feeling and an appreciation for its beauties scarcely 
more indifference to everything but muscle and wind thanthey to be found among similar classes in other countries, certain it 
feel. But this is only slightly perceptible, and the absence of | is, that a Florentine mason, painter, carpenter, blacksmith, or 
pretension, the desire for limited but accurate thought, and the | carver, may be trusted to deal, each in his own capacity, with 
readiness to meet every one on the platform of social courtesy, | the half-destroyed or defaced remains of antiquity in a manner 
give to Cambridge men what we term a cosmopolitan charac- | that the ordinary artizan of other countries assuredly cannot. 
ter. They mix readily with various men, as being sure of! One of the most striking examples of this, and one of the 
themselves within their own limits, and determined not to be | most successful restorations which ever fell under my notice, 
induced to step out of them. They hold their own without | may now be seen, almost, but not quite completed, in the an- 
offending any one, and if they despise enthusiasm they do not | cient “ Bargello” of Florence. The restoration of this grand 
annoy enthusiasts. So fir as the recognised influences of an | old building is not yet entirely finished. But Florence, in her 
English University extend, the typical Cambridge man seems | anxiety to array herself in all her glory, and exhibit all her at- 
to us to be as nearly as possible the exact product they are cal- | traction, on the great occasion of the first Italian Industrial Ex- 
culated to produce. position, could not abstain from showing this superb old monu- 
But the recognised influences of a university are not alone | ment of her palmy state to her visitors. The work is very 
those that operate. Oxford, in the memory of this generation, | nearly completed, quite sufficiently so to allow of the principal 
has been stirred by two movements which were not at all pro- | part of the vast edifice being thrown open to the public. So 
vided for by the constitution of things established there. It | the workmen, and the scaffolding, and their ladders, and their 
has witnessed two very distinct but very powerful currents of | chips and shavings, were all cleared out in haste, the noble 
theological thought playing freely within its limits. It is! halls were swept and garnished, and the public invited to walk 
hard to see why these currents should have flowed from Ox-|in. And, in truth, the old Bargello is now onceagain, as when 
ford rather than from any other quarter. It seems as if it it was first built, one of the noblest buildings in Florence, and 
were a mere accident to which university half a dozen re-| one of the sights most worthy of a stranger's interest. 
markable men had been sent in youth by their friends. But The works necessary to be executed for the carrying into 
as Oxford has been the scene of these two movements, it has effect of this restoration were of a specially difficult character, 
not failed to be greatly affected by them. Deep thinking will as will be readily understood from a very brief account of the 
shake the minds of men who come within reach of its vortex, strangely varied fortunes and destinies of the venerable old 
however much they might prefer swimming on one side. The walls. 
greater preponderance given at Oxford to the study of meta-| When the oflice of “Captain of the People” was instituted 
physical and moral philosophy has also worked in the same in Florence about the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
direction. Great problems and vast fields of vague thought, Republic determined to build a residence worthy of the dignity 
have been obtruded on the youthful mind; and although local | of that magistracy. The decree was made in the year 1250, 
ingenuity has not failed to erect a barrier of cram and a set of and the work commenced in 1255. Every minute particular 
stereotyped answers which ward off discussion and reflection of the purchase of several houses and gardens for the site of 
as much as possible, yet there are always some who like to leap the projected palace in that district of the city which lies be- 
over the barriers and try their strength in open ground. The tween the great Piazza and Santa Croce, may still be read in 
comparative leisure of Oxford, and the absence of competition the archives of the old Republic. And it would seem that the 
produced by an alphabetical class-list, have also contributed tower now existing at one corner of the present edifice formed 
to foster the turn for philosophical discussion. There is, we a part of one of the palaces purchased for that purpose, and 
believe, a deeper interest in the great questions of religion and | thus is older than the date assigned as that of the commence- 
philosophy at Oxford than at Cambridge. But we must guard ment of the building. In the same vast storehouse of the his- 
against being supposed to attribute any superiority to Oxford tory of republican Florence may also be found, ranging under 
in saying this. There is a bad as well as a good side of this | dates from 1250 to about 1350, a great number of decrees and 
love of thought on great subjects. Of course, in itself, a love accounts of expenses, having reference to the various modifica- 
of t subjects is an excellent thing, and if Oxford has more | tions, improvements, and additions, which at about the middle 
of it than Cambridge so much the better for Oxford. With a! of the fourteenth century left the building in that state to which 
deep interest in truth also, there generally goes a wish to com- | it has been restored. 
municate it, and there is perhaps a stronger belief at Oxford) These successive alterations were necessitated by a variety 
in the value of truth as a thing which it is important for all | of cireumstances—changes in the use to which the palace was 
men, learned or unlearned, to arrive at. But, on the other | put, turbulent outbreaks of seditious citizens, who besieged the 
hand, with depth of feeling comes bitterness of controversy. |“ Capitano” in his castle, and sacked and destroyed his resi- 
Then, again, when philosophical discussion is much stimulated, | dence; a still more disastrous outbreak of the Arno, which 
it is sure to become the plaything of minds that never take it | rose till its waters stood six feet high in the courtyard of the 
up seriously, and are as vague and unmeaning as they are de-! building, and did an infinity of damage ; and lastly, worst of 
monstrative. Lastly, in a society much agitated by thoughts ail, a fire which destroyed the roof, and did much other mis- 
that are unwelcome toa large portion of its members, there is chief. Atter every one of these misfortunes the citizens forth- 
sure to grow up a class of men who make capital out of having with set to work to restore the building which symbolized the 
nothing to do with it. This is far different trom an unpreten- | power and majesty of the republic ; and every time it rose from 
tious occupation of the whole attention with matters that are its partial ruin more magnificent and more stable than before. 
within the easy compass of the individual. It is a sort of! In 1317 the Community decreed a credit of a hundred golden 
toadying of ignorance and bigotry, a flattering of unreasoning florins a week for the works; a very large sum, when it is re- 
obstinacy, and of the blind hatred of all that is new, ogdistin- membered that to find its equivalent in the money of the present 
guished, or prominent. It is a growth that is sure to spring | day, it must probably be multipled by fitteen. It would seem, 
up beside any serious movement of thought,and when its crop however, that still the work did not proceed sufficiently rapidly 
is luxuriant, there are few things on earth less pleasant to to content the impatience of the citizens. For shortly after- 
see. wards another decree assigned to the same purpose all the fines 
The Oxford man carries his habit of indolent but enthusias- levied on persons convicted of playing at unlawful games, of 
tic thought about the things he has given him to do into his| carrying forbidden arms, and of being abroad in the city after 
career generally, as well as into —— as an undergradu- the third stroke of the bell. 
ate. Cambridge men remark th xford men seem to take This bell, which still hangs visibly on the old tower, now for 
the study of the law or of divinity as if they were above it, and the last twelve years mute, for the first time in its life of more 
could not endure to get up routine drudgery. 
is not intended to be an unfriendly one, it is probably dictated | resting chapters in the history of the Bargello. It was brought 
by fair experience, and may be accepted as at least partially to Florence from the castle of Montale, once a frontier fortress 
true. There is a slight tinge of the unpractical even in Ox- between Florence and Pistoia, when the Florentines took the 
ford manners, just as there is a singular effect of a businesslike castle in 1302. It was hung triumphantly on the tower of the 
limitation of range visible in the manners of Cambridge ath- new palace, and was ever after called “ La Montanina” by the 
letes. There is a sort of politeness that has its home at Oxford, people of Florence, in whose daily life it had so large a share. 
and nowhere else. It is not the courtesy of men of worldly |The duty to which it was first put in its new home was that 
tact, nor is it the mere overflowing of youthful good-nature. [t | of announcing to the city the hour at which the judge took 
is an overflowing of well-dressed philosophy, a sublimated es- | his seat on the bench and commenced his functions. Soon af- 
sence of the fixed determination to be thoughtful and refined. | terwards it was wont to mark rather the close than the open- 
It cannot be said to be in good taste or in bad taste, to be na- | ing of these proceedings, for it sounded when the condemned 
tural or affected, to be a credit or a discredit. All that we feel | culprit was led out to execution. Ata later day it was rung 
is, that it is utterly unbusinesslike and unpractical. It pro-| every evening to warn the citizens that the hour was come 
duces no effect except that of feeling it is a bore, and yet of after which no man must be abroad in the streets without a 
feeling that it is a shame to think it a bore. We wish to get light, or with arms. Then came the bad days of tyranny, and 
a trom it, as men wish to get out of a conservatory into Cosmo the First decreed that any citizen found in the streets 
the h air. To have to do with it is like living for ever in a | of Florence after the evening bell should have his hand hacked 
paradise of Cape jessamines. Fortunately, it generally fades | off. Then, during the long lethargy of less sanguinary despo- 
away if brought much into contact with the larger world. A | tism, the Montanina continued to ring every night merely for 
busy man can scarcely offer a mixture of Plato and otto of housewives tosend the children to bed, and as a memorial of 
roses to a Jew attorney, a testy patient, a rebellious vestry, or the old times. And this was the case down to 1848, when La 
an election mob. In fact, as men grow busy, almost al) the Montanina rang her adieu to the Florentines and has since 
differences that they have brought with them from their res- held her peace.—Jetter from Florence. 
pective University pass off, and at forty the graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge offers scarcely any signs by which the most . 
practised observer could detect his University. The pathin| Porctar Customs iy Bavaria.—A singular popular cus- 
which the two bodies move is really the same, and all their di-| tom, of long standing in one part of Bavaria, re-appeared the 
vergencies and differences are slight and easily surmounted, | other day ; and though I was not on the spot to witness it, I 
even in the eyes of those who have local knowledge enough to | have gathered some strange details which may be worth pe- 
detect them ; while probably to the ordinary observer they are | rusal. So orderly a country as Germany is the last place in 
simply non-existent at all times, unless when they are speci- which one would expect to find a sort of Lynch law, a repro- 
ally pointed out.—Sut. Review bation by public opinion of crimes scarcely punishable by jus- 
PS tice. I believe the only place where anything similar exists is 
the Southern States of America, where, however, people who 
A REVERENTIAL RESTORATION. make themselves ridiculous by marrying young wives when 
themselves are old, or notable for stinginess, are punished in 
the same way as those who make themselves obnoxious in 
Hardly would any Florentine architect be found who, even | Bavaria. Haberfeltreiben is the name given to this process, 
if himself Vandal enough to desire it, would venture to pro- which exists in ‘that part of the Bavarian highlands inclosed 
pose the demolition of any fraction of those buildings which | between three rivers, the Mangfall, which flows from the Lake 
the genuine Florentine, born under the shadow of Giotto’s of Tergernsee and joins the Inn by Rosenheim, the Isar and 
campanile, regards as the heritage bequeathed to him by those | the Inn. If any one misbehaves in that country, and does not 
fathers of his who sat in the great council of the people, and | amend on receiving warning, a sudden tumult is raised out- 
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THE BARGELLO OF FLORENCE. 


As the remark than five hundred years is the subject of one of the most inte- | 


side his house. 
and provided with instruments of noise, assemble. The whole 
neighbourhood is informed of the person at whom this is di- 
rected ; carri are stopped, and spectators are requested to 
keep aloof from the performers. Then the list of the assembly 
is read in the name of the Emperor Charlemagne in the Unters- 
|berg. All the 7reibers have feigned names, to which they must 
answer. Next the culprit is called up, and never fails to ap- 
| pear, generally in his shirt. One of the maskers reads him a 
|long despatch, as ambassador from Charlemagne, while the 
others hold torches round to light the paper. In this the 
causes of the popular expression are recorded in dogerel verse, 
| which is read so loud that the whole neighbourhood can hear. 
| Every crime of the man has its verse; after each of which the 
|assembly break into loud taunting laughter, and make a fear- 
ful noise with pans, bells, trumpets, whips cracking, shouts 
and stamping. At the end the culprit has another admoni- 
| tion ; and other sinners are warned that if they do not improve 
| the next meeting will be held at their houses. With this the 
' gathering separates, as myteriously as it came together. 
Usury, stinginess and avarice are chiefly punished by this 
tribunal, especially if of a kind that escapes the tribunal of law. 
| It is much to be observed that great sinners are more apt to be 
| punished than small ones, so that the common sayings, and 
| King Lear’s, about the impunity of great criminals are contra- 
| dicted. On the last occasion the parish priest of Gmund, near 
Tegernsee, was thus brought to censure, and the judgment had 
|an unfortunate effect, for a gendarme, who, with the confidence 
and self-reliance of a Bavarian minister of the law, fired upon 
the mass of two hundred men, was killed. But generally no 
damage is done, and if any window be broken, or hedge 
trampled down, the full value is forwarded to the owner. Once 
when a fine was imposed on a community because such a dis- 
turbance had taken place, the fine was paid anonymously. This 
alone would recall the guinea laid on the stall from which the 
rope was taken to hang Porteous. The history of this custom 
is obscure. It seems to have had a clerical origin, and was 
early applied in cases of seduction; but the secrecy that has 
always attended it affects its origin: and it is no more possible 
for the police to come on its traces than the antiquaries. The 
meetings are always conducted with the profoundest mystery ; 
and it is supposed that members are always selected from a 
great distance, that their voices may not be recognized. The 
clergy formerly considered the institution most excellent in its 
| working, but they have changed their opinion since they them- 
selves have been subjected to it. An old peasant gave 
some details on the matter to Herr Steub, who has treated 
it in his book on the Bavarian highlands. He said the 
custom was a very good one; but, unhappily, now, un- 
married young men were allowed to take a part, in- 
stead of staid old married men, which greatly detracts 


| from its respectability. He added, that no one ever suf- , 


fered by it, and it was never unjustly applied ; though some 
| dissent from this favourable verdict, and censure the punish- 
| ment of unmarried girls merely for having relations with the 
| foresters. 
| GENEALOGY or ouR RoyaL Famity.—Queen Victoria is 
the niece of William the Fourth, who was the brother of 
George the Fourth, who was the son ef George the Third, 
who was the grandson of George the Second, who was the son 
of George the First, who was the cousin of Anne, who was the 
sister-in-law of William the Third, who was the son-in- 
law of James the Second, who was the brother of Charles 
the Second, who was the son of Charles the First, who was 
the son of James the First, who was the cousin of Elizabeth, 
who was the sister of Mary, who was the sister of Edward the 
Sixth, who was the son of Henry the Eighth, who was the son 
of Henry the Seventh, who was the cousin of Richard the 
Third, who was the uncle of Edward the Fifth, who was the 
son of Edward the Fourth, who was the cousin of Henry the 
sixth, who was the son of Henry the Fifth, who was the son 
of Henry the Fourth, who was the cousin of Richard the Se- 
| cond, who was the grandson of Edward the Third, who was 
the son of Edward the Second, who was the son of Edward 
the First, who was the son of Henry the Third, who was the 
son of John, who was the brother of Richard the First, who 
was the son of Henry the Second, who was the cousin of Ste- 
phen, who was the cousin of Henry the First, who was the 
brother of William Rufus, who was the son of William the 
Conqueror.— Correspondent of the Record. 








A Manuscript Repropucep.—Messrs. Cundall and Downes 
have produced a photographic fac-simile of a copy of “ Gray's 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” The original copy belongs 
to Mr. R. C. Wrighton, by whom it was purchased seven or 
eight years ago, at the sale of Mr. Penn’s Gray MSS., for £121. 
It is in the autograph of Gray, and the folding and creasing of 
the paper show that it was a copy carried about in a pocket- 
book, probably to be read at tea-drinkings and sentimental 
gossips. Some of the verses were afterwards cut away by the 
poet, and many expressions altered, to the manifest improve- 
ment of his work. Thus we read in this draft of his memora- 
ble lines— 

Some mute, inglorious Tully here may rest, 

Some Cesar, guiltless of his country’s blood. 
A critic, Mason, as is well known, suggested the alteration from 
Tully to Milton and from Ciesar to Cromwell; every reader 
will at once perceive that the critic was, in this instance, a true 
poet. 

New Mope or Lientrxe THeatres.—A new system of 
lighting theatres has been tried at the Thédtre Imperial de 
C Opera, Paris. The gas-burners are placed below the floor of 
the theatre, and the products of combustion are carried off, by 
means of glass chimneys and ventilating tubes extending to 
the roof. The luminous rays are collected by means of a dou- 
ble reflector (the transverse section of which is a sort of shell) 
and transmitted towards the stage by an opening suitably in- 
|clined for that purpose. An unpolished glass placed before 
this opening destroys the injurious effect attending a direct 
view of the light or polished metal. This invention will pre- 
vent accidents from actresses’ dresses coming in contact with 
the flame ; it will destroy a source of heat and emanation inju- 
rious to spectators and artists, and by confining below the stage 
those movements of the atmosphere which are caused by the 
ascent of the air heated by the burners, it will greatly favour 
the transmission of sound from the stage to the audience. The 
light produced by this new method is very brilliant, and uni- 
formly diffused, and the apparatus not being so high as the 
former arrangement, the actors are better seen. his new 
system of lighting, the invention of M. Lissajous, professor of 
chemistry, &c., at the Saint-Louis Lyceum, is highly recom- 
mended. It provides for the safety of the artists and their 
health, and improves the music.— Lendon paper. 








InRELEVANT Waritine.—A correspondent being struck by 
the propensity of many Scotch writers for introducing in their 
wor mily accounts of persons that possess no interest for 
the general reader, sends the following humorous parody upon 
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“ style,” to show how extraneous matter can be introduced, to 
the exclusion of more interesting and important detail :—* Bio- 
grophy ,of the late Lord Nelson.—Nelson in early life was 
emf under the guidance of Mr. Hoig, Melicig of Drumlan- 
rig, who was famed no less for the kindness of hi t 

than for the knowledge of logarithms. His wife, whose maiden 


name was MacGrufus, was descended in a direct line from the | 


original Grufus. The Macfeets married into the family about 
the year 1729 or 30. Hence the mixture of the Mac with the 
Grufus. The lady, though not musical herself, is said to have 
encouraged the professor's early predilection for the trombone. 
In the care of this illustrious couple our young hero had the 
good fortune to be placed, at a time when the tenderness of 
youth is amenable to good impressions, and it was at a trom- 
bone party given at the house of McHoig that Nelson first at- 
tracted the notice of Stunner McNulty. This gentleman being 
lame, was not considered at the time a good dancer, but he 
possessed a great eye for character, and was so struck with the 
appearance of Nelson that he at once made him the present of 
a frill, which frill had been in the family Stunner McNulty for 
no less a period than eighty four years, and was worn by the 
McNulty himself on the occasion of the Town Guard muster- 
ing before the Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh to be reviewed by 
the elder McNulty, father of the Stunner. There is an erro- 
neous assertion in some histories that this gentleman sold penny 


pies at the old Bowport that stood at the head of Canongate, | 


or Canonsgate, but it is now ascertained beyond dispute that 
the NeNulty here meant kept a shop for the vending of mis- 
cellaneous merchandise at the foot of Leith Wynd, and had the 
honour of being the first man who introduced to the good 
citizens of Edinburgh what was then a luxury, but which, in 
our own more fortunate day, forms—with the exception of 
toddy—almost the staple food of the people,—pies, porter, and 
ales. 





PecuLiarities OF HoLLaNp.—Nowhere is Dutch life, in its | 
primitive simplicity, so well to be studied as in the little island | 


of Marken, separated from the continent in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and subjected to very few of the changes wrought by « 
later civilization. It holds about nine hundred and fifty peo- 


s disposition, | 


THE ALBION. 





‘ ‘ a j 
ofa higher temperature than the inflowing air. Dr. Davy, ho w- 


| ever, refers to another cause, not so much noticed: viz., a mild 
| moist air coming in contact with a colder air, equally humid, 
resting on cold surfaces, whethér of land or water, about the 
end of winter or beginning of spring. He describes mists which 
he considers to have been thus formed in the lake district of 
Cumberland. To a similar cause, also, he refers the phenome- 
non termed sweating, which is the precipitation of moisture on 
walls and flagged tloors excluded from the influence of fire. 
He also attributes toa warm south wind succeeding a very cold 


north wind the deposition of a large quantity of moisture in the | 


gallery ofa nobleman in Devonshire, and quotes the saying 
in Homer, * The south wind wraps the mountain top in mist.” 

Type-Serrinc Macutwe.—Mr. Felt, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has invented a type-setting machine, which, according to 
the descriptions that have come before us, will be for composi- 
tors what the sewing-machine has been for seamstresses. 
capacity, if required, for a thousand different characters, and 
for any quantity of each character : it will set up two copies at 
the same time, and in different type, properly “spaced,” 
“leaded,” and “ justified,” at the rate of 15,000 letters an hour. 
It will also distribute the type after the work is printed ; and, 
what is more, it keeps a register, by punching holes in strips 
of paper, during the composition ; and if at any time a reprint of 
the work should be asked for, the compositor has only to in- 
| troduce the register into the machine, when by an ingenious 
contrivance, the setting of the type goes on precisely the same 
as for the first edition. If the machine will do all this, it is 
certainly a remarkable invention: on this point, however, Eng- 
lish printers will have opportunity to judge for themselves, for 
the inventor, who is at present in this country, intends to ex- 
hibit one at work in the Great Exhibition of 1862.—Chambers’ 
Journal. 

“ SEEING THE ELEPHANT” IN Parts.—The Pays has the fol- 
lowing curious story:—* As a police patrol was two nights 
| back going its rounds in the neighbourhood of the Pantheon, 
| it found a man, attired in a most extraordinary way, lying on 
}a stone bench at a porte-cochére. His hair had been covered 





ple; of whom five are peasants and two are bakers ; a few are | with some clammy substance, over which copper filings had 


employed in buying food and clothing in the cities of the main- 


been sprinkled, so that it was stiff and brilliant; feathers had 


land and retailing them to the islanders ; the rest are fishermen | been stuck in it, to form a sort of diadem ;. his face was daubed 


with their families. Rank and fashion are unknown words 
among them: all are equa!s and all dress alike. The men 
wear cloth waistcoats, shirts with gold buttons, very wide 
breeches, black woollen stockings, and sabots. Had they tur- 
bans, they might pass for resuscitated Mamelukes. The wo- 
men put on tight jackets, ornamented in front with flowers or 
other fancy-work, and painted plain black or red behind ; they 
have long red sleeves of wool or muslin, dark blue petticoats, 
and white aprons. A cap like a bishop’s mitre covers their 
hair, which is truly golden—for are they not veritable descen- 
dants of the Auricomi Batavi? There are handsome men, vut 
no pretty girls. “This contrast,” says our French guide, “ is 
noticed in all races which have preserved the natural state 
more or less intact; for it is civilization that has created female 
beauty.” 


A peculiar institution of Holland is the trekschuyt, or water- | 
omnibus, as different from the gondola of the south as a Dutch- | 


man differs from a Venetian. It is a green house, thirty or 
more feet long, and divided into two rooms, lodged on a sort 
of barge, drawn by horses, which walk, as in England, at the 
side of the canal. Some of these boats traverse short distances 
many times in each day, and the passengers in the cabins 


steadily go on with daily occupations of their life while on the Am 


water-road. 

To walkers in seven-league boots all Dutch towns are alike. 
But the careful observer sees individuality in each. Amster- 
dam is the stern representative of the old days when merchant- 
princes of the Low Countries ruled the seas. Built on ninety- 
five islands, linked by two hundred and ninety bridges, its 
huge storehouses and marble palaces bespeak a commercial 
life quite unlike that of the present day, and therefore quite 
unlike that of modern Rotterdam. Both these money-making 
cities are separated widely from the Hague, which is most 
given to money-spending. “ At Amsterdam you discover the 
Germanic influence; at the Hague, the French; at Rotterdam, 
the English ; but in all these cities, as indeed throughout Hol- 
land, the native element always crops out of the surface.”"— 
Critique on the “ Dutch at Home,” by Exquiros, 

Roya. Desparr.—A London critical journal, in reviewing 
the first volume of the “ Transactions of the Ethnological So- 
ciety,” just published, contains the following curious illustration 
of the state of New Zealand intelligence.—* From this we pass 





to a discussion by Mr. W. B. Baker of the character of Maori | 


Popular Poetry. 
New Zealander : 

“One of the latest and by far the most popular during the last 
year is based upon the following story, which was pretty generally 
believed to be true. A Maori sailor, on his return from England, 


Here is an example of a comic song by a 


informed his friends that an English sailor named Haki—Jacky— | 
was possessed of such enormous wealth that the Queen of England | 


fell esperately in love with him. She tried long and in vain to 
persuade Hakito marry her; but finding him inexorable, in a fit 
of mingled rage, disappointment, and jealousy, she climbed to the 
top of the mast of one of her largest frigates, sung the following 
words, and cast herself headlong into the sea, uttering the last 
exclamation as the waters closed around her :— 
“ Wherefore, O Jacky, should I repine 

For the gold that maketh all things 

White, and clears all filth away. 

Wait, O Jacky, let me weep, 

Though perplexed by many evils, 

For the cloud uprising yonder— 

Image ’tis of my lov'd father. 

Now I climb the topmast height 

Of the tall and slender mast, 

Whence to cast myself down headlong, 

That I may be ‘ dinner’s ready” 

For the fishes of the ocean.— 

Hallo!” 


Is rr PossrsLe?—A_ Leipsic journal tells that a physician 
of the name of Potsool has discovered a method by which he 
can artificially produce in anybody’s throat any desired quality 
and register of voice. He creates at pleasure bass, baritone, 
tenor, or soprono voice in the human larynx by means of a 
slight and simple operation, quickly performed without pain or 
danger; and in a week, or fortnight at farthest, those who have 
submitted to it acquire great musical powers, however inhar- 
monious the voice may have been previously.— American paper. 





How Mist 1s GeNeraTeD.—The production of mist is the 
Subject of a note by the veteran Dr. John Davy (brother of Sir 
Humphry) in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. The cause 


It has | 
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& mosquito cloth—that is to say, without a thick, double wrap- 
per, covering the head and neck, and having two holes cut for 
the eyes. As to beasts of burden, to make them travel in the 
deserts five or six days in succession, under the noon-day’s sun, 
is to expose them to almost certain death. These insects swarm 
particularly in moist marchy places, and on the banks of the 
rivers by which Manchuria is intersected. Beyond San-sim 
they grow to a monstrous size, particularly the gnats and 
wasps. As to others, as far as regards the punishment they 
inflict, it matters not whether they be small or large. The 
houses are somewhat preserved from them by the cultivated 
districts which surround them, and by their being fumigated 
| With horse or cow dung; but they are not completely rid of 
them till the end of September, the time of the severe frosts.— 
| The Russians of the Amur, by E.G. Ravrenstein 
PURCHASE BY THE EmpeRoR Naroteon ar Rome.—The 
| Monitewr announces, in the following terms, an acquisition 
|made by the Emperor of the French, already made known 
trom other sources:—* The Emperor has just purchased out of 
his privy purse the portion of the Mont Palatine which is com- 
prised under the name of the Farnese Gardens, and which be- 
longed to the King ot Naples. This portion of the celebrated 
hills is by far the most considerable. There only remains, in 
addition to the part bought by the Emperor, the ancient villa 
{on the south, where excavations have been so extensively 
made, and in which there is now a convent of French nuns, 
and on the east a convent of Franciscans. The ground pur- 
| chased by his Majesty is not less than 18 acres in extent. It 
includes the famous ruins of the palace of the Caesars, two en- 
tire storeys of which have been covered with rubbish since the 
| time of the invasion of the barbarians, and must contain sta- 
| tues, paintings, and inscriptions of the highest interest. It is 
from this soil, which has been scarcely touched up to the pre- 
sent time, that several masterpieces of antique art have been 
procured. It was also on this domain that were recently found 
the original walls of the ancient enclosure of Rome, that which 
surrounded the Palatine when it alone supported the original 
city at the very time of its founder. M. Pietro Rosa, author of 
the large archeological and topographical map of Latium, has 
been appointed Conservator of the Palace of the Cersars, and 
is at the same time to be the director of the excavations.” 














with paint of different colours; he had on a necklace formed . 
of corks cut round, and covered with gilt paper; his shirt was} A Prorosep Wint&érR GarpEN.—The object of this pro- 
worn over his clothes, and was ornamented with arabesques | posed novel structure over the Thames, as shown by the de- 
in red paint; his trousers were raised so as to leave his legs | Sign and by the plans and sections, is to erect an edifice or 
bare, and the legs, as also his neck and hands, were painted | Ornamental structure over and above the carriage road and 
of a chocolate colour. Near him was a bundle containing his | pathways of Waterloo-bridge across the Thames from Lancas- 
stockings, cravat, waistcoat, &c. He was fast asleep, and, on | ter-place to Waterloo-road, consisting mainly of iron, glass, 








| being awakened, manifested the greatest astonishment at find- | and slate materials for the purpose of forming and establishing 


ing himself in such a place and in such a guise. Being taken | @ winter garden, conservatories, museums, and shops or stalls, 


| to the nearest guard-house, and questioned, he stated that he | for the instruction, recreation, and amusement of the public, 


was a well-to-do farmer in the department of the Aisne, and | after the Thames Tunnel style, with all necessary roads and 
had long been tormented with a desire to see Paris. Having | approaches, at an estimated cost of £250,000. It is proposed 
collected a sum of money, he had come to the capital for the | to appropriate by agreement with the Waterloo Bridge Com- 
Emperor’s féte and remained there ever since. pany such portions of the existing carriage roads, footpaths, 
“ The day before he was found so strangely accoutred he went | piers, and abutments as may be required, and to vary, extend, 
to the Jardin des Plantes, and sat down ona bench to rest him- | or enlarge the bridge if requisite. The palace is to be com- 
self. Shortly after a young man of gentlemanly appearance, | pleted within three years, and it is proposed to take entrance 
who was reading a book, seated himself by his side. They got | money or toll for admission of the public, and to enter into 
into conversation, and he related to the young man what he | Contracts with the Waterloo Bridge Company for that pur- 
had seen in Paris, but expressed great regret that he had not | pose.— London paper. 
been able to fall in with the Siamese Ambassadors. ‘How ? i . 
lucky it is that we have met!’ cried the ye man. * The | bs Tur aot mreeny one ean T -_ Ralyeens [ana 
rs are this very evening to visit a n of my | 2&8 now withs 1eé storms of a century—a solid monument 
acquaintance, who cured their Queen of the whoopingcousk j4-the genius of its architect and builder. Sometimes, when 
and if you like I will take you to his house!’ The farmer at | the sea rolls in with more than ordinary fury from the Atlan- 
first hesitated to the stranger's offer, but the latter pres- | tic, driven up the Channel by the force of a south-west wind, 
sed him so eumtennay that he consented. An appointment to | the lighthouse is enveloped in spray and its light is momentarily 
meet in the evening in the Place du Pantheon, was made, and | Obscured. But again it is seen shining clear like a star across 
both the farmer and the young man were punctual. The | the waters, a warning and a guide to the homeward-bound. 
latter led the countryman up and down several obscure streecs, | Occasionally, when struck by a strong wave, the central por- 
and then entered a house in which there was no concierge. In | Hon shoots up the perpendicular shaft and leaps quite over the 
one apartment to which he was introduced the farmer found | !#ntern. | At other times a tremendous wave hurls itself upon 
several young men drinking and smoking, and he was induced | the Tighthguse, as if to force it from itsfoundation. The report 
to drink with them. After a while he was shown through a | of the shotk to one within is like that ofa cannon ; the windows 
hole in a door several persons, male and female, dressed in | Tattle; the doors slam; and the building vibrates and trembles 
strange costumes, and was told that they were the ambassadors | its.very base. But the tremor felt throughout the lighthouse 
and their wives, but that he could not be admitted to them un- | im such a case, instead of being a sign of weakness, is the 
less he would consent to have certain changes made in his dress, | St’ongest proof of the unity and close connection of the fabric 
He at first refused, but at last, after being well plied with wine, | i? all its parts.—Lives of British Engineers 
submitted. 
“ His toilette having been completed he was introduced tothe | |THE EaGie’s Swoor.—An eagle will only carry off such 
ambassadors. They courteously entered into a conversation | Object as he can seize in sweeping by. He will not descend to 
with him through ‘an interpreter, and then insisted that he | ®y Spot of ground unless he can leave it again, describing the 
should partake of their refreshments. What he ate, he said, | me bold curve with which he came. He will not risk being 
| Was very strange, and what he drank still more so. At last | hemmed in within narrow limits. An open field is indispens- 
the ambassadors notified that they were so pleased with him | 4ble to him for his tactics. The object must be freely exposed, 
| that they would decorate him with the Order of the White Ele- | 0' he will hardly venture to attempt making it hisown. Asa 
|phant; but they said that,in accordance with the custom of | SWallow rushes downward in a curve to catch the insects ho- 
| the country, he must first chase one of them down stairs, and Yering over the pond and upwards again on high, in his flight 
succeed in catching him. He made no objection, and one of describing an ellipse, so does the eagle, and thus only, sweep 
| the ambassadors rushed down stairs, and the farmer pursued, | own to seize alamb or other animal. It must be swept off 
| But on reaching the bottom, the outer door was suddenly the ground in full flight—it must be — up at once without 
| opened, and he was pushed out; the door was then closed on |@®y hindrance: there must be “ample room and ae 
| him, and a moment after a bundle containing the articles of |Cnough” for him to continue his sweeping flight or the eagle 
dress he had taken off was dropped from a window. He | will prefer not to break his fast, and will refrain from attempt- 
knocked loudly at the door, but received no reply. Protection is thus af- 











He there- | ing that by which he may come to grief. 0 
| fore went away, and walked about until, overcome with fatigue | forded many a creature that would otherwise never be 
‘and the fumes of drink, he sat down to rest. He soon fell from 80 formidable an enemy. A small bush is sufficient 
asleep, and remained sleeping until found by the police. After | against his attack ; for he always takes heed not to approach 
he had told this singular story he was made to count his | Places where he may get his talons entangled, and be held fast, 
money. He said that not a sou had been taken from him. It | Or not have sufficient space for the movement of his wings. 
| was thus clear that he had only been made the victim of a | But for this fear of getting into difficulty, he would feast oftener 
practical hoax, and it is thought likely that the perpetrators of and fast more rarely than he does. It might seem that, with 
| it were students.” his keenness of vision and speedy locomotion, he need not long 
} be in want of a meal ; that in ranging over an entire principa- 
| Porsonovs Insects 1x THe AmtuR.—Meantime no tigers lity, or a dukedom, he surely would be able to find some game 
|appeared. But other kinds of animals, no less ferocious in my | or other. And he doubtless does see enough that would 
opinion, awaited us on our journey. I have not words to ex- | suit his purpose well; but nothing exactly in the situa- 
| press to you the multitudes of mosquitoes, gnats, wasps, and tion that makes it advisable for him to attempt to bear it off. 
| gad-flies which attacked us every step. Each of us armed with | There are lambs below in the meadow, but they have instinc- 
a horse’s tail fixed on an iron prong, endeavoured to strike tively become aware of their impending danger, and have 
| them, and this weak defence only served to render the enemy | crowded together in one dense mass, with the ewes outside ; 
| more vicious in his attacks. As for me, I was completely bea- | or they have all taken shelter beside a sloping bank, or beneath 
| ten, without strength either to advance or protect myself from | a tree, or alongside of a hedge. None of these positions suit 
the stinging of these insects ; or if, at times, 1 raised my hand | the eagle. In the mountains the chamois do the same, or they 
to my face, I crushed ten or twelve with one blow. Two stand sideways, pressing close against the rock : here the eagle 
wretched horses, which carried the baggage and occasionally | cannot get near them, for fear of injuring his wings. Some- 
our persons, lay down panting in the midst of the grass, refus- | times, too, they will take shelter around or under a large frag- 
ing to eat or drink, and could by no means be induced to march, | ment of stone, determined to defend themselves to the last ; 
They were all covered with blood. We had been already three | but into a warfare of this sort the eagle has no intention of en- 
days on our journey, and four still remained before we could tering. Among those stones and clefts may lurk a danger he 
|reach San-sim. We therefore changed our system of travel- | cannot see, and had not calculated on ; so he leaves them, how- 


usually assigned for mist is the access of cold air and its admix- | ling, converted night into day, and reached the inn an hour be- | ever unwillingly, to look elsewhere for a kid, in a situation so 


ture with warmer air, saturated, or nearly saturated, with mois- | fore daybreak. 


ture (such as that ing on the surface o! 


- bodies of water), 
and strikingly exemplified in our au 


when the water, owing to the heat absorbed during summer, is | noyance. 


and winter fogs, | 


y this procedure we avoided’ two terrible | exposed that, without stop or stay, he may clutch it as he skims 
jenemies, the gad-flies and wasps; the mosquitoes alone es-| by wjthin a foot of the ground. And so he often knows the 
us, in order that we might not be altogether without an- | of hunger.- It is only when driven to extremity that an 

Those who know the country best never go without eagle will descend upon theearth and battle with his prey. It 
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is cont to his instinct todoso. The air seems to be his 
peculiar element, and earth an unco spot, and, more- 
over, full of pitfalls: it is, too, rendered doubly dangerous by | 
being the abode of man. Of him the eagle has, in common | 
with all wild animals, an insurmountable dread.—Foreat | 
Creatures. —— | 


Tue Ovp Duxe.—In a certain prolixity of courtesy, Lord | 
Wellington’s notes differ greatly from those penned by “ F. M. 
the Duke of Wellington.” A General of Division is politely 
requested to be kind enough to press the enemy as much as he 
conveniently can ; another is not ordered, but prayed to have 
the goodness to repulse the foe at a certain point; and a third 
is told that if he can contrive to effect a certain object which | 
the Commander-in-Chief has in view, one of course very un- | 
pleasant to the enemy, he, the aforesaid Commander, will be| 
exceedingly obliged to him. It was assuredly agreeable to 
Lord Wellington’s subordinate officers to be thus directed; | 
but they were well aware that the order was not less stringent | 
for being conveyed in dainty phrase. 

The sentiment which Nelson conveyed in his one memorable 
signal was implied, more or less, in every command or note of 
commendation addressed to his army by Wellington. Of ac- | 
quiring glory he very rarely spoke ; of the performance of duty, | 
most frequently. Never, we believe, after the hardest-won vic- 
tory did he vauntingly tell his men that they had covered 
themselves with “glory.” They were informed that they had 
done their duty, and the men learned to value such expres- | 
sions, for to be conscious that they had done what they ought 
to do, and what he expected from them, was praise enough ; 
and it was warmly appreciated.— Notice of “ Supplementary Des- 
patches.” 

Cavour’s Love or Dick anp Carps.—The only passion 
he ever showed, then or at other times, a leaning for, was a | 
love of gambling. On one occasion, I have been told, he had 
incurred gaming debts to the amount of £8,000, which the 
Marquis, his father, paid out of his future share in the property ; 
the payment was, however, accompanied by a declaration, that 
no further debts he might incur would be paid from the same 
source, Thereupon Cavour, with that moderation which was 
always characteristic of him, instead of leaving off gambling 
and refusing to touch a card again, simply reduced his stakes, 
but continued playing as before. ‘Till within the last few years 
of his life, when his occupations became overpowering, Cavour 
was a frequent visitor at the Turin Whist Club, and was 
reckoned the first whist-player in the “Cercle.” On one of 
his later visits to France, alter he became minister, he was 
asked to play with M. de Rothschild at Paris, at 1,000 franes 
points, and rose from the table a winner of 150,000 francs. But 
with him even gambling was a taste, not a passion. His one 

passion in the world was for public life.—Dicey’s Life of Cavour. | 


Tue Goop OLp TraveLLers’ TaLces.—When we think of 
what the world swallowed then without a murmur—camels | 
with three humps, and as big as elephants—and see what an | 
onslaught takes place, what a straining and a difficulty if only 
the leg of a gnat is inaccurately described, we may congratu- | 
late ourselves on our progress in critical exactness at all events; | 
but, as there is no hill without a hollow, so is there no gain | 
without a loss. What we have gained in accuracy we have | 
lost in colour, and the cold douches of critical reason have put | 
out all the fires of romance. What a pity that chemistry and | 
the sublime ravings of alchemy should not both be true toge- | 
ther—that ethnology should have knocked all our elves and | 
fairies on the head—that the cold-blooded Geographical So- | 
ciety should have dried up the rivers of Paradise, and destro: 
the en glories of Eden—and that the Zoological Gardens 
should have entombed for ever, all the dragons, and cockatrices, | 
and griffins, and rocs, and unicorns, and basilisks, and pho- 
nixes, and mermaids, which charmed the listening world when 
it was young! Now we have railroads and steam-vessels, but | 
never an enchanted horse nor a magic carpet, and alas! alas! 
never a friendly gnome nor a gracious fairy to turn our dead 
leaves to gold, and to carry us with a thought to the dear arms 
of love and home. Ah me! The world has lost ev@ while it 
has gained, and there are worse tales than the tales of travel- 
lers to be told !—AUZ the Year Round. 





A rew Trumpery Anecpores.—M. Colombey’s specialty 
in literature appears to be that of collecting anecdotes. He 
has already written—or rather, published—a history of all the 
duels that ever were fought, of ull the lively law-suits that ever | 
were pleaded, of all the witticisms to which the stage has 
given birth; and now he produces a series of all the last dying 
speeches and mortuary fucetia that ever were—or were not— 
uttered. We cannot say much for the originality of the grea- 
ter part of the contents of this volume, nor highly praise the 
quality of what is new. Here, however, are a few of the most 
passable anecdotes in the collection, which are chiefly recom- 
mended by their brevity. 

Mademoiselle X. having quarreiled with her lover, Monsieur 
Z., resolved to kill herself. Procuring a loaded pistol she 

»inted it at the spot where she believed her heart to be, and 

red. To her great surprise, she found that she was not dead, 
but a watch which hung at her waist was smashed to pieces, | 
“ What a nuisance!” she exclaimed, “that watch cost me two | 
hundred and fifty francs.” Another gentleman who sought her | 
favours happened to come in the moment after the attempt | 
made, and learning its cause, took Mademoiselle toa cele- 
ed jeweller, replaced the watch by a more costly one, and set | 
with her next day for Baden, so that nothing was destroyed | 
here but the lady's love for Monsieur Z.—A thorough reprobate 
being at the point of death, a priest drew near his bed. saying: 
“TL come to exhort you to die! “And I,” replied the other, 
“exhort you to let me die!"—A_ hangman was conducting a 
poor fellow to the gallows. “I will do my best,” he said 
to him, “but I am bound to teil you that I have never | 
hanged anybody before.” “To tell you the truth,” re-| 
plied his patient, “I have never yet been submitted to 
the operation. But what of that? We will help each) 
other, and I dare say we shall manage the maiter be-| 
tween us.”—When. the Duke d’E - was on his death- 
bed, his confessor had some difficulty in reconciling him 
to a servant he disliked. “I never knew,” he said, * that 
in order to die like a Christian it was necessary to beg pardon 
of one’s valet de chambre !’—A Neapolitan gentleman, killed in 
the fourteenth duel which he had fought to maintain the supe- 
riority of Dante over Ariosto, exclaimed in his dying moments, 
“LT never read either of them!’—The author of the “ Rustic 
Hexameron” enjoyed nothing so much as news trom foreign 
countries. Bernier, the traveller, on his return from India, 
went to see him in his last moments. “ Well,” said the dying 
man, “how did you leave the Great Mogul?” They were the 
last words he uttered. —A Gascon and a Picard were about to 
be executed. The Picard shed tears, and his companion ex- 
horted him to =. up his courage. “ Ah,” said the Picard, 
“it's easy enough jor you Gascons to talk: you're used to be 
hanged !—A foolish fellow meeting a man who was going to 
be hanged, asked him the reason why. “I am a great culprit,” 
replied the felon; “last winter I dried some snow in the oven 


| 





and sold it for salt!” “ What a villain!” cried the other, “ you 
deserve your fate.” What we should deserve if we cited any 
more of these anecdotes our conscience whispers.—Criticism | 
on “ Les Originaux de la Derniére Heure.” | 
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PROBLEM. No. 681. By Mr. J. H. Blackburne. 
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While to play, and checkmate in three moves, 


SoLuTION TO ProsLem No. 680. 


White. Black. 
l. QtoK7 | l. Kt to K 4(a) 
2. Qto RZ, ch | 2. K moves 


3%. Qto K 3, mate. | 
(a4) If Black play 1. P to B 5, or 1. B to K 5, White moves 
2% Q to Q6, and mates next time. 


The following GAME was played at Manchester by Mr. J. FH. Black- 
burne and Mr. E. Pindar. 

(Krse’s Knraur’s Gamer). 

White(P.) Black (B.) 


Black (B.) While (P.) 


1PtK4 PtoK4 i KttoK 2 KKttoB3 
2P0KB P tks P 4 PtoQs BtoQ2 

$3 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 15 Kt tks BP Castles (QR) (a) 
4PtoK R4 PtoK Kt5 16 KttoK 6 QtoKts 

5 KttoK5 Pte Qs 17 Kt tks R Kt tks K P 

6 Kttks KtP BtoKk 2? lis BtoK3 Bto K Kt 5 | 
TPtoQ4 BtksRP,ch | 10 Qtks BP Kt tks Kt | 
8 Ktto B2 Q to Kt4 20 Btks Kt R to K, ch | 
9 Qt Bs B to Kt6 21 KtoB B to K 7, ch 

1 QKttoBsS KttoQ BS 2 K to Kt B tks B, ch | 
11 BtoQKt5 BtoQ2 2% K tks B Qtks QBP 

12 B tks Kt B tks (3 Q R to Q B and wins. 


(a) This course of piay involves the loss of the exchange, and we | 
really cannot see to what good end. Btks Kt, ch, would have been | 
the correct move at this juncture; whemBlack, being compelled to | 
retake with King, could not certainly be said to have the better 


game. i 
LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 
Amour, tu perdis Troie. 

The following pathetic epistle is translated from the Nouvelle | 
Regence _— | 

Mr. Editor,—It is with feelings of deep regret I declare to you | 
that our friendly relations are irrevocably broken. You have been | 
to me a stumbling-block and a scandal. It is you, Sir, and your | 
Paper that first inspired me with a passion for chess. ay be 
eternally condemned to checkmate for it! Do not laugh, Sir; do | 
not laugh. You will only exasperate me. Yes; and you will be} 

yunished. Voltaire believed in a recompensing and in an avenging | 
Jeity; my belief in such a one is stronger and more consolatory. 
* But what have I done? What crime have I committed?” you 
ask. Patience, Sir, and you shall know. I must explain myself 
clearly, or you will pronounce me a fitting inmate for Bedlam, 
where I should rejoice to see all chessplayers, and you at their 
head. If you have ever condescended to look at me regardfully, | 
you must acknowledge that, if not positively handsome, I am by 
no means plain. I have a tine person, a well-formed hand and foot, 
am twenty-five years and a few months old, possess six thousand 
francs per annum, and have some expectations. | 

I had determined, Sir, to abandon the freedom of a bachelor’s | 
life. I had found the angel of my hopes and dreams. I will not | 
profane her memory by describing her attractions to you, Sir—to | 
you who are incapable of appreciating lovely woman, It is enough | 
for you to know that she was beautiful and innocent asa child. I 
will add, however, that she was a widow, and was in the enjoyment | 
of 25,000f. a year. Well, Sir, to be brief, I and this charming widow | 
had become devoted friends, when she was summoned to spend a | 
few days with her family. She invited me to meet her there in | 
order to obtain their consent to my felicity. I went, and expe-| 
rienced the most cordial welcome. 

One evening—may the gods confound you!—the time passing | 
languidly, some one mentioned chess. At the word I roused my- | 
self, spoke of you, praised your journal, and announced myself as | 
a proficient in the Royal game. Fatal snare! The imprudent! 
words had searcely passed my lips when a chess-board was placed , 
before me; a frightful, bald-headed man took his seat at the oppo- 
site side, and immediately we were encircled by spectators. 

I have the Black men, and my adversary draws the first move. 

‘he game then begins, as follows :— 

White. 

(Bald-head) 








} 





White. 
(Bald-bead 


Black. | Black. 
(Mr. Frederic F. ) ). (Mr. Frederic F.) 
P to K 4th P to K 4th 2. Qto K R 5th 
QtoK R5th! Whata move! It is only in such distant latitudes 
—I was at Nancy, in Lorraine—that one could ever see such a coup. 
To punish my opponent for his temerity in making it, when he had | 


| the honour to be opposed to a member of the Régence, I determined | 


on a crushing combination ; at this instant, however, the radiant 
figure of my idol, who had just before left the room, ap ad. I) 
cast on her one ardent glance ; my ideas became hopelessly dis- | 
tracted, and with trembling fingers [ played 

2 Pto KB 3rd 


This deplorable move, the mere recollection of which makes me | 
blush, was scarcely made when I heard my adversary in a sweet-| 
sour voice, say, “Sir, you have exposed your King, and you are | 
aware of the penalty.” “Ab, Sir, I ask pardon ; but, of course, 
you will not enforce the penalty.” ‘ But, Sir, as a reader of the 
Vourelle Régence, you know that the rule is explicit, and when you | 
touch a piece” “You need not proceed, Sir, | must play my! 
King.” I was compelled then to place my King on his second 
square, Whereupon the bald-headed monster, with detestable avidi- 
ty, seized the King’s Pawn and with sarcastic politeness said, 
|“ Checkmate.” I despair of expressing my confusion. * * * * 
| JU. London News. 











| UsQquenqiusLe Turmstr.—Two Mordecais sat at his gate— | 
| thirst and procrastination.— 7/irst, we say, rather than the ug- | 
\ lier word drunkenness, For although Pagpon unhappily was a‘ 


| time, and have always found them th 


drunkard, yet his excesses, even in an of hard drinking 
were so marked and abnormal that we SS ton to the sup. 
agg ee of some unexplored disease being at the root Of them. 
Dr. Parr and Horne Tooke were not addicted to thin potations. 
The Regent was an excellent toss-pot. Sheridan bore his 
blushing honours upon his face. John Kemble drank claret 
from sunset to sunrise. “Seldom,” says Sydney Smith, “did 


| gentlemen in the last century come sober into the drawing- 


room.” A three-bottle man, at this moment, is almost as mu 

a prodigy as Blondin. In Porson’s days he often sat in Parlia- 
ment, and not unfrequently mounted the pulpit. Porson, how- 
ever, was scarcely more ahead of his contemporaries in Greek 
than he was in drinking. He had an almost superhuman 
power of doing without sleep. To be requested to take his hat 
and go to his lodgings at two in the morning was resented by 
him as inhospitable treatment. At Dr. Parr’s vicarage he kept 
himself within tolerable bounds; yet Mrs. Parr complained 
that more brandy was consumed during his visits of a few 
weeks than in all the rest ofthe year. “ Shut Mr. Porson out,” 
said Horne Tooke to his servant. “ Even if he should attempt 
to batter down the door, don’t let him in. A man who can sit 
up four nights successively can sit up forty.” He could drink 
anything—ink, it was said—spirits of wine for the lamp, it was 
proved. He once drank an embrocation. “ He used to return 


| to the dining-room after the company had left it, pour into a 


tumbler the drops remaining in the wine-glasses, and drink off 
the collectanea.”—Review of Porson’s Life 





For Actuaries OnLy.—An important reversionary life in- 
terest was offered for sale on Wednesday last, at the Auction 
Mart, by Messrs. Chinnock and Galsworthy, comprising the 
Frampton Estates, in Dorset, extending over nearly 8000 acres, 
with a rental of about £10,000 per annum, together with a pre- 
sent life interest of the reversioner, aged 23, in £400. per annum 
and £1,600 per annum on the decease of life aged 47, secured 
upon the above estates, the gross rental of which does not fall 
to the reversioner until the decease of the life 47, and another, age 
52. The contingency of the young life surviving the two elder 


| had consequently to be insured, and the reversion was sold, 
| subject to a mortgage ot £5,000, at £11,150. 
| to find the reversion of the son has been purchased by the 
| father, and will be retained by the present family, who are so 
' much respected in the county of Dorset.—EHaglish paper. 


It is satisfactory 





Tue Evits or Mepicat MaLpracrice.—* The report of the 


| City Inspector,” says the New York Herald of the 10th May, 1860, 


“to the Board of Health, which we published yesterday, reveals an 
alarming state of affairs in the condition of the public health, show- 
ing not only an increase of 1,819 deaths within the past four months 
over those of last year, but a frightful increase of mortality from 
scarlet fever, croup, bronchitis and pneumonia—the increase of 
deaths from these diseases forms one-fourth of the total. This fact 
warns us of the necessity existing for some means of protection 
against unskilled and half educated Phy sicians. The public are thus 





| constantly exposed to malpractice at the hands of ignorant men, 


who follow the profession merely as a means of making money, 
without the ambition or the qualifications which pertain to the edu- 
cated practitioner.” How widely ditferent have been the results in 
the above disorders from those who have used Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment is manifest by the fact that not a single case of death oc- 
curred wherever the Pilts and Ointment had been taken in time. 
Thousands of mothers owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Holloway for 
being the means of saving the lives of their darlings. There is no 
idle theory or speculation in the use of these medicines. The e 

is invariably the same—sure and certain—where all the instructions 
given are strictly fulfilled. The Pills cool and purify the blood, 
while the Ointment locally applied in scarlatina, croup or bronchitis, 
allays the inflammation and speedily restores the little sufferer to 
the enjoyment of health. In Europe, we learn that hundreds of 
lives have been saved in cases of diptheria, for which the Ointment 
is a certain cure, and for all diseases affecting the throat, etrat- 
ing as it does, the affected glands, which no internal medicine alone 
can reach—so effectually as to act with sufficient celerity to save 
the patient. This extraordinary Ointment will give permanent re- 
lief to all asthmatic patients, and may therefore be considered as a 
sovereign remedy. 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING 
Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled him to overcome the many imperfections hitherto una- 
voidable in their production, and also to bring the cost within the 
reach ofall. The writing public should know the following facts : 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens 
than with Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; there- 
fore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the use of 
the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen 
must be often condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore there 
is a great saving of time in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore, 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured as is: known to be 
the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents t 
#1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which will 
far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders 
inclosing cash or post stamps, will receive prompt attention; ana 
a Pen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected according to de 
seription, will immediately be sent by mail, or otherwise, as di 
rected. Address 

A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen té*know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens, not only in 
America, but inthe world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.”—New York Tribune. . 

“ We have been in the habit of wang Ouse Gold Pens for a long 

e best instruments of the kind 
that have fallen in our way.”—New York Evening Post. 
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